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.57;/  Hijlory  of 'Greece.  By  William  MItford,  Efq.  The  firft  vo¬ 
lume.  4to*  i6s.  boards.  Murray..  .  ^ 

IN  the  prcfent  hiftorical  age,  it  is  with  extreme  pleafure 
that  we  announce  fo  great  an  undertaking  as  *  The  Hif- 
tory  of  Greece.^  For  hitherto  a  work  of  this  fort  has  re¬ 
mained  among  the  deliderata  of  literature.  And,,  it  is  obvi¬ 
ous  that  it'could  not  have. been  attempted:^  at  a  period  when 
hiftorical  compofitions  were  more  completely  underftood, 
and  when  the  public  were  more  difpofed  to  attend  to  them.  , 
The  difficulty  of  thisjtalk  was  fufficiently  apparent  to  Mr. 
Mitford.  H  is  fubjeft,  while  it  is  extenfive,  is  complicated; 
and  his  materials,  while  they  are  various,  are  defeftive.  He 
had  occaiion  for  all  his  diligence  and  ability  ;  and  he  has  ex¬ 
erted  them. 

As  he  intended  that  his  performance  fhould  be  as  com¬ 
plete  as  poffible,  he  has  entered  very  deeply  into  the  earlier 
Itages  of  the  Grecian  ftory  ;  and,  in  the  volume  now  before 
us,  he  .difeovers  that  he  is  not  onljr  an  hiftorian,  but  a  phi- 
"lofopher,  ^nd  an  antiquary.  While  he  collefts  fafts  heis 
ftudious  to  give  them  their  proper  importance.  When  he 
meets,  with  knotty  and  problematical  points,  he  confults  not 
his  cafe  by  avoiding  them  :  he  is  anxious  to  (how  his  ftrength 
in  their  folution.  And,  when  he  is  oppofed  by  feemin^  or 
real  contradictions,  and  by  hoftile  theories,  he  employs  him- 
felf  to  fcarch  out  the  truth  by  ingenuity,  IpcCulation,  and  rc- 
fearch.  -r 

The  firft  chapter  of  his  Hiftory  is  devoted  to  the  affairs  of 
Greece,  from  the  carlicft  accounts  to  the  Trojan  war.  In 
his  fecond  chapter  he  exhibits  the  early  ftatc  of  Afia  Minor, 
Enc.  Rev.  Vol.  V.  Jan.  1785.  A  and 
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and  is  very  ingenious  in  detailing  the  circumllanccs  of  the 
Troian  expedition.  His  third  chapter  examines  the  religion, 
governments  jurifprudence,  fcience,  arts,  commerce,  and 
manners  of  the  early  Ci reeks.  On  this  wide  field  the  march 

of  our  author  is  in  general  ficady  and  fccure.  The  liberality 
X  of  his  mind  is  every  where  as  conlpicuous  as  the  extent  of 
his  information;  and  inilruif^ion  and  amulemcnt  are  fcattcred 
with  a  profufc  hand.  Upon  the  carlv  manners  of  the 
Greeks,  he  is  particularly  entertaiidng,  and  our  readers  may 
be  pleafed  with  what  he  has  oblei  ved  on  the  lubje^il  of  the 
condition  of  their  women. 

*  Women  in  the  Homeric  age,*  he  obferves,  ‘  enjoyed  more 
tiecdom,  anc  communicated  more  in  bufincl's  and  amurement  among 
men,  than  in  fabfcquent  age:>  has  been  uUial  in  thole  callcrn  coun¬ 
tries  ;  tar  more  than  at  Athens  in  the  flourinilng  times  of  the  com- 
monwcaith.  In  the  Hi:ul  we  find  Helen  and  Andromache  appear¬ 
ing  freqatnily  in  company  with  the  Trojan  chiefs,  and  cnteringfreffly 
into  tbc  converfation.  .  Attended  only  by  one  or  two  maid-fervants., 
they  uralk  through  theTtreets  of  Troy  as  bufinefs  or  fancy  lead  them. 
Pccelope,  perfecuted  ai  Ihe  is  by  her  fuitors,  does  not  fcrupic  bc- 
cafionaily  to  iho-v  berfek  among  them ;  and  Icarccly  more  referve 
leetBS  to  have  been  impofed  on  virgins  than  on  married  women: 
Equally  indeed  Homer’s  elegant  eulogies  and  Hefiod’s  fevere  farcaim 
prove  women  to  have  been  in  their  days  important  members  of  focie- 
ty*  The  chariftcr  of  Penelope  iu  the.  Odyffee  is  the  completed 
paa^TTTC  iiron  the  (ex  that 'ever  was  compofed ;  and  no  lan¬ 
guage  can  give  a  more  elegant  or  a  more  highly  colored  picture  of 
cQifinrai  atfefnoa  than  is  difpkiyed  in  the  converfation  between 
UecQor  apd  Andromache  in  the  iixth  book  of  the  Iliad.  Even  Helen, 
In  ^.te  oc  her  failings,  and  indepeod^ntiy  of  her  beauty,  fieals  up¬ 
on- our  beam  in  Homer’s  defeription  by  the  modcAy  of  her  dr- 
porf!ient  and  the  eltgancc  of  ber  manners.  On  all  occailons  indeed 
Hockt  Ihovs  a  db'poiinon  to  favour  the  fex :  civility  and  at- 
trxjDcn  zo  tbein  he  attributes  moft  particularly  to  his  greatefi  chu- 
racacn,  to  A(Chillc$,  and  full  more  remarkably  to  He<flbr.  The  in- 
varirtT  of  bis  fubjefts,  and  the  hiftorical  nature  of  h1s  poems, 
>!d  bim  neceflarily  to  fpeak  of  bad  women  :  but  even  when  the  black 
4aai  of  Ctyfemncitra  calls  for  his  utmoft  reprobation,  fitil  his  deli- 
caicy  icnrasti  tbc  (ex  katis  him  to  mention  it  in  a  manner  that 
mighr  rena  to  guard  againA  that  reproach  which  would  be  liable 
to  bivoivc  all  for  wickedoeU  o(  one.  With  fogie  things  of  courfc 
*  9fjder:j  ££rrir:g  from  what  prevails  in  difiaot  climate^*  and  diftanr 
agejt,  we  yet  fix<i  in  general  the  rood  perfect  decency  and  even  elc- 
o?  in  Howler’s  dcfcripcicms  of  the  IntcrcouiiV  of  nu;iJ 

aai  wcaaor.Ti,  Of  tbii  Heke’s  cotrrtrfation  on  the  walls  of  Troy  in 
^  iA  her  court  u  Sparta  in  the  Odyffee,  afford  remark - 

eaamipte.  One  offire  of  civility  ind^,  which  wc  find 
idlwsJLij  by  to  the  herpic  age,  may  excite  our 

miufltirs  afscodMif  men  fobathifig  (ettm  to  have  been 

pmunM  v>i>  ;  and,  in  emmplimted  to  men  of  rank,  was  perform 

viu4i  >y  tbc  bi$;bdk  rank#  When  Telemachus  vifited 
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Sfcflor  the  oflicc  ot  vvalhing  and  clothing  him  wai  afligncd 

to  the  beautiful  Polycafte,  the  virgin-daughter  of  the  venerable 
monarch.  When  Uiyllcs  a])pcarcd  as  an  unknown  rtrangcr  in  hit 
own  palacei  the  queen  Penelope^  uninformed  who  or  what  he  was, 
merely  in  purfuance  of  the  common  rights  of  hofpitality,  directed 
her  young  maids  to  attend  him  to  the  bath.  Ulyfles  refuted  the  ho¬ 
nour,  and  delired  an  old  woman  ;  but  the  poet  I'ecms  to  have  thought 
It  necelfary  that  he  lliould  apologize  very  particularly  for  fuch  a 
lingularity.  Repugnant  as  thefe  circumltances  appear  to  common 
notions  of  caftern  jealoufy,  yet  cuftoms  not  abfolutely  dllTimilar  arc 
dill  found  among  the  Arabs.  Indeed  the  general  fentiments  of  the 
Turks  toward  the  female  fex  arc  a  ftrangc  compound  of  the  groflell 
fenfuality  with  the  molt  fcrupulous  decency.  For  the  credit  of  Ho¬ 
mer,  however,  and  of  his  age,  it  Ihould  be  obferved  that,  among  all 
his  variety  of  pictures  of  human  palfion,  not  a  hint  occurs  of  that 
unnatural  fenfuality  which  afterward  fo  difgraced  Grecian  manners. 

‘  It  was  cuftomary  in  the  heroic  age,  as  indeed  at  all  times  in 
.Greece,  for  ladies  of.  the  higheft  rank  to  employ  themfelves  in  fpin- 
ning  and  needlework, .  and  in  at  lead  diredting  the  bufinefs  of  the 
loom  ;  which  wascaarried  on,  as  till  lately  in  the  Highlands  cjf  Scot¬ 
land,  for  every  family  w’lthin  itfelf.  It  was  praife  equally  for  aflavc 
and  a  princefs  to  be  Ikilful  in  w^orks  of  this  kindi  In  Homer’s  time 
wafliiiig  alfo  was  an  employment  for  ladies.  The  princefs  Nauficaa, 
the  young  and  beautiful  daughter  of  the  opulent  king  of  Phxacia,  a 
country  famed  more  for  luxury  than  indultry,  went  with  her  maids, 
in  a  carriage  drawn  by  mules,  to  a  fountain  in  a  fcqucftcred  fpot  at 
feme  didance  from  the  city,  to  w'adi  the  clothes  of  the  family. 

‘  It  is  matter  of  no  fmall  curiofity  to  compare  the  manners  and 
principles  of  the  heroic  age  of  Greece  with  thofe  of  ouf  Teutonic 
anccdors.  There^  are  drong  lines  of  rcfcniblancc,  and  there  arc  at 
the  fame  time  drong.chara^eridical  touches  by  which  they  dand 
didinguiflied.  Greece  was  a  country  holding  out  to  its  profcflbrs 
every  delight  of 'which  humanity  is  capable  ;  but  where,  through 
rlif  inefficiency  of  law,  the  indability  of  governments,  and  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  times,  happinefs  w'as  extremely  precarious,  and  the 
change  frequent  from  the  height  of  bills  to-  the  depth  of  mifery^ 
Hence,  rather  than  from  his  natural  temper,  Homer  feems  to  have 
derived  a  melancholy  tinge  widely  diffuied  over  his  poems.  He 
frequently  adverts,  in  general  reflexions,  to  the  mifencs  of  man¬ 
kind.  That  earth  nourilhes  no  animal  more  mifcrablc  than  man,  it 
a  remark  which  he  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Jupiter  himfelf.  Hit 
eommon  epithet  for  war  and  battle  is  ‘  tearful.’  ‘  With  the 
northern  bards,  on  the  conti'ary,  war  and  battle  were  fubjc&s  of 
highed  joy  and  merriment :  and  this  idea  was  fapported  in  faX,  we 
arc  wtII  aflurod,  to  a  mod  extraordinary  degree.  Yet  there  wat 
more  gcncroflty  and  Icfs  cruelty  in  the  Gothic  fpirlt  of  war  than  in 
the  Grecian.  Whence  this  urofe;  what  circumdenccs  gave  the 
weaker  fex  fo  much  more  confequence  am«nig  the  Teutonic  nations 
than  among  the  Greeks  ;  how  the  fpirlt  ot  gallantt^',  fo  little  known 
to  this  elegant  and  polilhrd  people,  fltould  arifo  aiui  gain  fuch  uni- 
verfal  influence  among  the  nerce  unlettered  farages  of  the  North  ; 
that  galkmtry  whuh,  with  many  fantadicwl  ibme  railchicvous 
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and  is  very  ingenious  in  detailing  the  circumllances  of  the 
Trojan  expedition.  His  third  chapter  examines  the  religion, 
government,  jurlfprudcncc,  fcicnce,  arts,  commerce,  and 
manners  of  the  early  Greeks.  On  this  wide  field  the  march 
of  our  author  is  in  general  fteady  and  fccurc.  The  liberality 
of  his  mind  is  every  where  as  conlpicuous  as  the  extent  of 
his  information;  and  inllruflion  and  amufement  are  feattered 
with  a  profufe  hand.  Upon  the  early  manners  of  the 
Greeks,  he  is  particularly  entertaining,  and  our  readers  may 
be  plcafed  with  what  he  has  oblei  ved  on  the  fubjeft  of  the 
condition  of  their  women. 

*  Women  in'  the  Homeric  age/  he  obferves,  ‘  enjoyed  more 
freedom,  and  communicated  more  in  bufincl's  and  amiil'cment  among 
men,  than  in  fublcquent  agcb  has  been  uUial  in  thole  caltcrn  coun¬ 
tries  ;  far  more  than  at  Athens  in  the  flourifhing  times  of  the  com¬ 
monwealth.  In  the  Iliad  we  find  Helen  and  Andromache  appear¬ 
ing  frequently  in  company  with  the  Trojan  chiefs,  and  entering  freely 
into  the  convcrfation.  •  Attended  only  by  one  or  two  inaid-fervants, 
they  walk  through  thc^’flreets  of  Troy  as  bufinefs  or  fancy  lead  them. 
Penelope,  perfecuted  as  Ihc  is  by  her  fultors,  does  not  fcruplc  bc- 
cafionaily  to  ihow  hcrfelf  among  them ;  and  icarccly  more  referve 
iccms  to  have  been  impofed  on  virgins  than  on  married  women; 
Equally  ind^d  Horacr^s  elegant  eulogies  and  Hefiod’s  fevere  farcal'm 
prove  women  to.  have  been  in  their  days  important  members  of  focie- 
ty*  The  charafter  of  Penelope  in  the.  Odylfce  is  the  complcteli 
panegyric  upon  the  lex  that 'ever  was  compofed ;  and  no  lan- 
gua^  can  give  a  more  elegant  or  a  more  highly  colored  picture  of 
conjugal  atifeCfion  than  is  difplayed  in  the  convcrfation  between 
Heftor  and  Andromache  in  the  fixth  book  of  the  Iliad.  Even  Helen, 
in  fpitc  of  her  failings,  and  Indepen4cntly  of  her  beauty,  deals  up¬ 
on- our  hearts  in  Homer’s  defeription  by  the  modefty  of  her  de¬ 
portment  and  the  elegance  of  her  manners.  On  all  occafions  indeed 
Homer  lliows  a  dlfpofition  to  favour  the  fex :  civility  and  at- 
f  tendon  to  them  he  attributes  mod  particularly  to  his  greateft  cha- 

rafters,  to  Achilles,  and  ftill  more  remarkably  to  He£lbn  The  in¬ 
finite  variety  of  his  fubjefts,  and  the  hiftorical  nature  of  his  poems, 
led  him  neceflhrily  to  fpeak'of  bad  women  :  but  even  when  the  black 
dehd  of  Clytcmncllra  calls  for  his  utmod  reprobation,  dill  his  deli¬ 
cacy  toward  the  fex  leads  him  to  mention  it  in  a  manner  that 
might  tend  to  guard  againft  that  reproach  which  would  be  liable 
to  involve  all  for  the  wickednefs  of  one.  With  fogirc  things  of  courfe 
•  widely  differing  from  what  prevails,  in  diiUnt  climates  and  diftanr 
ages,  we  yet  find  in  general  the  mod  perfedt  decency  and  even  ele¬ 
gance  of  manners  in  Homer’s  defcriptions  of  the  intercourfe  of  men 
and  women.  Of  this  Helen’s  convcrfation  on  the  walls  of  Troy  in 
the  Iliad,  and  in  her  court  :.t  Sparta  in  the  Odyflee,  afford  remark¬ 
able  examples.  One  office  of  civility  indeed,  which  we  find 
ufually  performed  by  women  in  the  heroic  age,  may  excite  our 
wonder :  the  bufinefs  of  attending  men  in  bathing  feems  to  have  been 
peculiar  to  women  ;  and,  in  compliment  to.men  of  rank,  was  perfor¬ 
med- by  virgins  of  the  higheft.  rank.  When  Tclcmachus  vifited 
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atVylosj  the  oflicc  ofwaihing  and  clothing  him  was  afligncd' 
to  the  beautiful  Polycafte,  the  virgin-daughter  of  the  venerable 
monarch.  When  Ulyfles  appeared  us  an  unknown  ftrangcr  in  hii 
own  palacej  the  queen  Penelope,  uninformed  who  or  w  hat  he  was, 
merely  in  purl'uance  of  the  common  rights  of  hofpitality,  directed 
her  young  maids  to  attend  him  to  the  bath.  Ulyfles  re fu fed  the  ho¬ 
nour,  and  delired  an  old  woman  ;  but  the  poet  feems  to  have  thought 
it  neceflary  that  he  fliould  apologize  very,  particularly  for  fuch  a 
fingularity.  Repugnant  as  thefe  circumltances  appear  to  common 
notions  of  caftern  jealoufy,  yet  cuftoms  not  abfolutely  diflimilar  are 
dill  found  among  the  Arabs;  Indeed  the  general  fentiments  of  the 
Turks  toyvard  the  female  fex  arc  a  ftrange  compound  of  the  groflell 
fenfuality  with  the  moll  fcrupuldus  decency.  For  the  credit  of  Ho^ 
mer,  however,  and  of  his  age,  it  fliould  be  obferved  that,  among  all 
his  variety  of  puSures  of  human  paflion,  not  a  hint  occurs  of  that 
unnatural  fenfuality  which  afterward  fo  difgraced  Grecian  manners. 

‘  It  was  cuftomary  in  the  heroic  age,  as  indeed  at  all  times  in 
Greece,  for  ladies  of  .  the  higheft  rank  to  employ  themfelves  in  fpin- 
ning  and  needlework, .  and  in  at  leaft  diredling  the  bufinefs  of  the 
loom  ;  which  wascaarried  on,  as  till  lately  in  the  Highlands  of  Scot¬ 
land,  for  every  family  w'lthin  itfelf.  It  was  praife  equally  for  aflave 
and  a  princefs  to  be  Ikilful  in  works  of  this  kind;  In  Homer^s  time 
waftiiiig  alfo  was  an  employment  for  ladies.  The  princefs  Nauficaa, 
the  young  and  beautiful  daughter  of  the  ^ipulent  king  of  Phaeacia,  a 
country  famed  more  for  luxury  than  indultry,  went  with  her  maids, 
in  a  carriage  drawn  by  mules,  to  a  fountain  in  a  fcqueflered  fpot  at 
fomediftancefrom  the  city,  towafli  the  clothes  of  the  family; 

‘  It  is  matter  of  no  fmall  curiofity  to  compare  the  manners  and 
principles  of  the  heroic  age  of  Greece  with  thofe  of  out  Teutonic 
anceftors.  There^are  llrong  lines  of  rcfcniblancc,  and  there  arc  at 
the  fame  time  ftrong  charadlerillical  touches  by  which  they  ftarid 
diftinguiflied.  Greece  was  a  country  holding  out  to  its  profeflors 
every  delight  of 'which  humanity  is  capable  ;  but  where,  through 
the  inefficiency  of  law^i  the  in  liability  of  governments,  and  the  cha* 
radter  of  the  times,  ha'ppinefs  w^as  extremely  precarious,  and  the 
change  frequent  from  the  height  of  blifs  to-  the  depth  of  mifery; 
Hence,  rather  than  from  his  natural  temper^  Homer  feems  to  havd 
derived  a  melancholy  tinge  widely  difFufed  over  his  poems.  He 
frequently  adverts,  in  general  refle^lions,  to  the  miferics  of  man-^ 
kind.  That  eaith  nouriflies  no  animal  more  miferablc  than  man,  is 
a  remark  which  he  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Jupiter  himfelf.  Hi« 
common  epithet  for  war  ajid  battle  is  ‘  tearfuL*  ‘  With  the 
northern  bards,  on  tlie  contrary,  war  and  battle  were  fubjeds  of 
higheft  joy  and  merriment :  and  this  idea  was  fupported  in  fa£l,  we 
are  W'ell  aflured,  to  a  mod  extraordinary  degree.  Yet  thefe  was 
more  generofity  and  lefs  cruelty  in  the  Gothic  fplrit  of  war  than  in 
the  Grecian.  VV^hcnce  this  arofej  w'hat  circum dunces  gave  the 
weaker  fex  fo  much  more  confeqiiencc  among  the  Teutonic  nations 
than  among  the  Greeks  ;  how  the  fplrit  of  gallantry,  fo  little  known 
to  this  elegant  and  polilhcd  people,  fliould  arife  and  gain  fuch  uni« 
verfal  influence  among  the  fferce  unlettered  favages  of  the  North  ; 
that  gallantry  -wbicb,  with  many  fanuftical  and  fome  milchievout 
-  •  '  A  je  effedU 
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has  produced  many  lb  highly  lalutary  and  honorable  to  man 
hind,  will  brobably  ever  remain  equally  a  myllery  in  the  hillory  of 
man,  as  why  pertecVion  in  the  feiences  and  every  elegant  art  fltould 
be  confined  to  the  little  territory  of  Greece,  and  to  thofe  nations 
which  have  derived  it  thence.* 

*  It  has  been  common  for  fome  phllofophers  to  degrade  the 
condition  of  women  in  the  earlier  ages  of  focicty ;  but  in  this 
they  confulted  their  coldnefs  or  fplcen  ;  and  it  is  a  fatisfac- 
tion  to  us  that  our  author,  who  is  remarkable  for  candour, 
has  found  it  right  to  take  the  oppoflte  fide,  and  to  vindicate 
the  relpc£lful  ceremony  with  which  women  were  treated  in 
the  early  periods  of  Greece,  as  well  as  in  other  infant  com- 
munilies. 

But  while  we  commend  on  this  fubjeft,  his  candour  and 
his  penetration  ,  we  are  furprifed  that  he  fhould  hold  it  to 
be  myfterious  that  the  Teutonic  tribes  fhould  have  been 
more  gallant  and  poliflied  in  their  intercourfe  with  the  fex 
than  even  the  elegant  Greeks.  The'topick,  no  doubt,  has 
fomething  in  it  that  is  furprifing  on  a  firft  or  a  fuperficial 
view.  But  if  he  had  taken  the  trouble  to  enter  into  it,  every 
idea  of  myftery  would  foon.  have  difappeared.  If  he  had 
looked  into  the  inflruftive  Treatife  of  Tacitus  on  the  man¬ 
ners  of  the  Germans,  he  would  immediately  have  difeover- 
cd  why  the  Teutonic  tribes  excelled  all  nations  in  their  ten¬ 
der  admiration  of  the  fex,  and  would  have  been  able  to  trace 
the  fources  in  confequence  of  which  the  fantaftic  notions  of 
chivalrv  fpread  with  fuch  rapidity  over  Europe.  We  know 
from  I'acitus  that  arms,  gallantry,  and  devotion  were  the 
leading  charafteriftics  of  the  ancient  Germans  ;  and  when 
thefe  nations  rufhed  from  their  woods  to  make  conqiiefts, 
thefe  principles  found  the  fulleft  fcopc,  and  gradually  gave 
form  and  fhape  to  thofe  inflitutions  and  manners,  the  rife  of 
>vhich  appears  to  our  author  to  be  fo  dark  and  obfeure  as  to 
be  inexplicable^. 

In  . his  fourth  chapter  Mr.  Mitford  affords  a  dear  narration 
of  the  Hiftory  of-Greece,  from  the  Trojan  war  to  the  return 
of  the  Heraclcids  ;  and  he  treats  with  a  happy  precifion  of 
'  the  Grecian  oracles,  the  Council  of  the  Amphiftyons,  and 
the  Olympian  games.  To  this  chapter  he  has  added  an  Ap¬ 
pendix  in  wliich  he  reafons  concerning  the  chronology  of  the 
Grecian  hiftory.  This  delicate  fubjefl  he  manages  with  the 
Tkillof  a  great  mafter  ;  and,  from  therefult  of  his  enquiries, 
which  we  beg  to  fubmit  to  our  readers,  they  will  perceive  that 
he  has  the  merit  of  an  original  writer,  and  is  not  afraid  to 
think  for  himlclf. 

f  ■  V  '■■■  - -  - -  ■■■■■■■■.»  ■!  ■  ■■  ■11.  —  - - —  ■  »  ■  1—  — 

*  See  Stuart*i  View  of  Society  in  Europe,  Book  L 
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*  The  rcfult  then/  fays  he,  ‘  of  fuch  cnquiry'as  I  have  been  able, 
to  make  on  this  dark  and  intricate  fubjeCt,  leads  me  to  the  following, 
conclullons.  I  have  not  the  lead  difficulty  with  Newton  to  reje(^t,' 
as  fictitious,  that  pcrlbnuge  whom  chronologers  have  inlcrtcd  in  their 
catalogue  of  kings  of  Crete  by  the  name  of  the  firft  Minos  ;  heeaufe 
his  exillencc  is  not  only  unwarranted,  but  in  fadt  contradicted  by 
what  remains  to  us  f.oin  Hcllod,  Homer,  Herodotus,  Thucydides, 
j^lato,  ArillotJc,  and  Strabo,  concerning  the  only  Minos  ;  whom 
thofe  authors  appear  to  have  known.  With  fcarcely  more  doubt  and 
upon  limilar  grounds  I  join  in  the  rejection  of  Erichthonius,  toge¬ 
ther  with  the  fecond  Cecrops  and  the  fecond  Pandion,  from  the  lill  of 
the  kings  of  Athens.  I  cannot,  however,  hold  with  the  great  phi- 
Jolbpher  that  Gelanor  king  of  Argos,  and  Danaus  the  leader  of  the 
Egyptian  colony,  were  contemporary  with  Euryftheiis,  king  of  My- 
cena? ;  becaufe  the  fuppofition  is  not  only  unfupported  but  contra¬ 
dicted  by  tellimony  equal  to  any  concerning  thole  times ;  indeed  by 
the  whole  tenor  of  early  hiftorical  tradition.  We  come  next  to  that 
period  which  Homer  has  illullrated ;  and  concernihg  this,  confiJcr- 
cd  by  itfelf,  the  difference  among  authors  has  been  comparatively 
none.  In  proceeding  then  to  the  dark  ages  which  follow,  1  have  no 
doubt  in  fliortening  the  period  from  the  return  of  the  Heracleids  to 
the  inftitution  of  the  Olympian  fellival  by  Iphitus.  The  number  of 
years  that  paffed  can  be  calculated  only  upon  conjedlural  grounds; 
but  Newton’s  conjecture,  if  not  perfectly  unexceptionable,  appears  lo 
far  the  inoft  probable  as  it  is  moll  confiltcnt  with  hiftorlcal  tradition, 
raid  even  with  what  I  hold  to  be  the  bed  chronological  authontles, 
thofe  of  Strabo  and  Paufanias.  For  the  period  then  of  108  years, 
between  the  inftitution  of  the  fellival  by  Iphitus  and  the  firll  Olym¬ 
piad,  or  that  iu  which  Coroebus  won,  I  look  upon  it  as  merely  imagi¬ 
nary  ;  its  exiltence  being  llrongly  contradicted  by  Strabo  and  Pau- 
faiiias,  and  fupported '  by  no  comparable  authority.  I  am  lels  able 
to  determine  my  belief  concerning  the  dates  of  the  Mclhriiian  wars  ; 
nor  can  I  fatisfy  myfclf  concerning  thofe  of  Attick  or  Corinthian 
hillory.  In  the  former  cafes  the  bulinefs  was  only  to  detect  falfc- 
hood  ;  here  we  have  the  nicer  talk  to  afeertain  truth.  Upon  the 
whole,  however,  Newton  appears  to  llroug  reafon  on  his  fide 
throughout.  He  feems  Indeed  to  have  allowed  too  little  interval  be¬ 
tween  the  legillation  ot  Draco  and  that  of  Solon  ;  and  perhaps  this 
is  not  the  only  inllance  in  which  his  fiioitcning  fyilem  has  been  car- 
j*ied  rather  to  an  extreme  :  but  where  centuries  are  in  difputc,  wc 
mull  not  make  difficulties  about  a  few  years.  It  would  be  of  fonie 
importunce,  if  it  were  poffihle,  to  determine  the  age  of  that  remarka¬ 
ble  t^Tant  of  Argos,  Pheidon,  the  moft  povverful  Grecian  prince  of 
)iis  time,  the  firll  who  coined  filver  in  Peloponnefus,  the  fidl  who 
tllabliflu'd  a  llandurd  for  the  weights  and  mcafures  ufed  over  the 
whole  pcninfula,  and  who,  as  head  of  the  Heracleid  families,  and  le¬ 
gal  heir  of  Hercules,  claimed,  and  by  the  prevalence  of  his  power 
alTumcd,  the  prefidcncy  of  the  Olympian  fellival.  This  hiH  circum- 
ftance,  if  the  Olympic  rcgiller  was  perfec.^,  fliould  have  put  his  age 
beyond  qucjlion  :  yet  authors  who  polleffed  the  bell^means  of  infor- 
mxition  are  nut  to  be  reconciled  concerning  it.  Paufanias  fays  that 
Fheidon  prefided  in  the  eighth  Olympiad.  But  according  to  Strabo 
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the  Elcians  prefided  without  interruption  to  the  twcntyrfixth  ;  and  Jf 
the  copieji  of  Herodotus  are  faithful,  Pheidon  muft  Khve  lived 
towards  the  fifteenth  Olympiad,  where  Newton  would  fix  him.  But 
the  copies  of  Herodotus  are  not  without  appearance  of  defet^  where 
Pheidon  is  mentioned.  The  chronologers  have  been  defirous  of 
imputing  error  to  thofe  of  Strabo,  w^hich  afiert  that  Pheidon  wag 
tenth  in  defeent  from  Temenus :  they  would  have  him  but  tenth 
from  Hercules  ;  and  thus  they  would  make  Strabo  agree  with  Pau- 
fanias  and  w  ith  the  marbles.  But  this  does  ngt  complete  their  bulw 
nefs.  Strabo  wdll  Hill  contradi<5t  the  prefidcncy  of  Pheidon  in  the 
eighth  Olympiad.  Moreover  that  writer,  as  his  copies  now  lland,  is 
conlillent  with  himfelf ;  and  upon  New  ton’s  fyftem,  confiftent  with 
Herodotus.  It  can  fcarcely  be  faid  that  Paufanias,  as  his  copies 
ftand, «  is  confiftent  with  himfelf:  at  1  call  he  is  very  deficient 
where  it  was  clearly  his  defirc  to  give  full  information.  I  am  thercnr 
fore  inclined,  with  Newton,  to  fuppoi'e  an  error  in  the  date  which 
ftands  afligned,  as  on  bis  authority,  for  the  prcfidency  of  Pheidon. 
But  w^hen  prccifcly  Pheidon  did  prefide,  It  fiiould  feem  Strabo  could 
not  learn  to  his  fatisfaction  ;  otherwife  he  would  probably  have 
named  the  Olympiad,  and  nor  have  dated  merely  by  the  pedigree.* 

In  the  fifth  chapter  Mr.  .Mitford  f^urnifhes  a  cjrcumllan- 
tial  account  of  the  louthern  provinces  of  Greece,  from  the 
return  of  the  Heracleids  to  the  completion  of  the  cpnqueft  of 
Meflenia  by  the  Lacedsemoniahs.  This  portion  of  his  work 
is  very  luminous  ;  and  he  unfolds  fome  political  points  which 
are  ot  high  curiofity. 

The  common  divifions  of  government  have  a  reference  to 
j^epublics,  monarchies,*  and  defpotifms.  But,  according  to 
our  author,  the  Greeks. were  in  the. habit  of  diftinguilhing 
not  lefs  than  fix  (imple.  forms  of  adniiniftration.  Of  thefe, 
four  were  of  acknowledged  legality,  and  two  w  ere  fufpicious 
and  fupported  by  violence.  The  legal  modes  of  government 
were  monarchy,  ai  guarded  oligarchy,  arillocracy,  and  demo¬ 
cracy.  The  illegal  were  tyranny  and  an  unguarded  oligarchy. 
It  is  remarkable,  and  it  h^s  not  efcaped  our  hiftorian,  that 
the  Britifh  cpnftitution  is,  in  fa£l,  a  compofition  of  the  four 
legal  forms  acknowledged  by  the  Greeks,  of  monarchy,  oli¬ 
garchy,  ariftocracy,  and  democracy. 

*  Monarchy  with  us,’  fays  Mr.  Mitford,  ‘  perfcflly  accords  witk 
the  Grecian  fenfe  of  the  term.  The  Lords  form  the  Oligarchal  part 
/  of  the  conftitution  ;  and  the  Houle  of  Commons  properly  the  Ari- 
/tocratical ;  being  compofccl  of  perfons  ckfted  by  the  people  to  Le- 
giflative  Authority  for  Merit  real  or  fupj>ofed.  The  Dempcratical 
Principle,  Equal  Law,  or,  in  the  Greek  term,  Ifonomy,  Angularly 
pervades  the  whole  ;  the  privileges  of  the  peer  extending. in  no  de¬ 
gree  to  his  family,  and  the  defeendants  even  pf  the  Blood  Royal  be¬ 
ing  People,  fubjedl  to  the  fame  laws,  the  fame  burdens,  and  the  fame 
-judicature  with  the  meaneft  citizen.  Rights  of  Eledlion,  Trial  by 
Jury,  and  parifh  and  tything  Officers,  together  with  the  Right  of  Ad- 
dreffing  and  Peticiocing  either  the  executive  or  branch  of  the 
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lej^ifiaturf,  form  a  large  Deniocratical  Power,  more  wifely  given,  and 
more  wifely  bounded,  notwithrtanding  fomc  defeats,  than  in  any 
other  government  that  ever  exillcd.’ 

We  fhould  now  proceed  in  our  criticifm  ;  but  what  \vc 
have  farther  to  advance  will  run  into  confiderablc  length,  we 
arc  under  the  neceffity  of  delaying  it  till  the  next  number  of 
our  Review. 

be  continued  In  cur  next.’] 
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'T^HE  author  of  this  volume  is  already  advantageoufly 
known  to  the  world  by  different  publications,  and  the 
performance  before  us  is,  in  our  opinion,  rather  calculated 
to  extend  and  fubftantiate,  than  to  diminifh  his  fame. 

Theconftitutionof  Mr.  Bampton’s  lefture  is,  we  believe,  in 
the  rccolleftion  of  moll  of  our  readers  *  ;  and,  after  having 
fpoken  in  general  of  the  benefit  tliat  has  accrued  to  national 
religion  and  thecaufe  ofChriftianityfrom  fimilar  foundations, 
its  inftitutor  receives  particular  applaufe  from  Mr.  White, 
for  the  very  extenfive  field  he  has  opened  to  the  divines  who 
lhall  be  called  to  fulfil  his  intention.  Such  is  nearly  the  analyfis 
of  the  firft  fermoa  of  nine,  of  which  the  volume  is  compKjf- 
cd,  and  which  is  entirely  introduftory.  In  the  clofc  of  the 
difeourfe  he  goes  on  to  propofe  his  own  particular  fubjeft,. 
“  acomparifon  of- Mahometifm  [why  not  Mahometanifmf  ] 
aiid  Chriftianity.”  It  is  impoifible  not  to  commend  the 
principle  upon  which  this,  feleftion  is  made. 

‘  If  therefore  I  prefurrie  not,’  fays  Mr.  White,  ‘  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  difcoiirfes,  to  produce  any  teftimonies  unheard  of,  or  argu¬ 
ments  hitherto  unknown,  iii  fupport  of  our  faith  ;  yet  I  hope  I 
lhall  be  entitled  to  your  indulgence,  if  I  in  fomc  degree  deviate 
frorh  the  more  common  track  of  fpeculation,  and  apply  my  atten¬ 
tion  to  a  fpecics  of  difcutlion,  which  has,  perhaps  from  the  rc- 
motenels  of  that  fort  of  learning  on  which  it  depends,  been  handled 
with  lefs  miniueners  of  inveftigation  than  its  importance  feenis  to 
dnnand. 

.  ‘  It  may  be  prefumed,  that  thofc  topics  are  bed  underllood  by  us, 

to  which  we  have  devoted  the  greateft  (hare  of  application.  On 

this  ground  I  may  flatter  myfelf  with  the  hopes  of  your  candid  at* 

tention,  while  I  am  more  immediately  treating  tKofe  fubjefts,  to 

w  hich  the  courfe  of  ftudics  purfued  from  my  own  choice,  and  the 

nature  of  an  accademical  employment  conferred  by  your  kindnefs, 

•  \  ^ 
-  - - - ■  r--*  '  ■  I  ■  I 

*  See  our  Review  for  November  1783.  vol.  ii.  p.  388. 
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have  pointed  my  cncjuirles. — I  do  not  know  that  it  is  within  the  com- 
pal's  of  my  information  to  bring  any  more  ufeful  or  more  proper  of¬ 
fering  to  the  truth  of  our  faith.*  ^ 

We  entirely  agree  with  the  fentiment  of  the  above  extra6>, 
Tcfpcfting  the  importance  of  the  enquiry.  When  any  man, 
by  the  force  of  philofophical  fpeculation,  has  raifed  himfelf 
fuperior  to  local  prejudices,  and  the  attachments  of  foil,  the 
full  objeft  that  ftrikes  him  is  the  equal  extent  of  territory 
that  has  been  embraced  by  the  fuperftition  of  Mahomet,  and 
the  doftrines  of  Jefus.  Both  cannot  be  true  in  the  extent 
jn  which  they  are  admitted  by  their  refpeftive  followers  ;  for 
they  contradift  each  other.  The  conlequcncc  is,  that  a  re¬ 
ligion  may  obtain  through  various  climates,  have  the  moll 
rapid  and  extenfive  propagation.  Hand  the  tell  of  centuries, 
be  believed  on  by  the  virtuous,  defended  by  the  learned,  and 
adored  by  the  populace,  and  yet  be  falfe.  Upon  what  princi¬ 
ples  then  are  the  dogmas  of  the  Arabian  prophet  to  be  re¬ 
jected  ?  Upon  what  principles  is  the  fyftem  of  Chriftianity 
to  be  received  ?  And,  are  thefe  two  fets  of  principles  in  per¬ 
fect  unifon  with  each  other  ?  It  is  impoffible  to  propdfe 
queltions,  more  comprehenlive  in  their  import,  and  more 
interelling  in  their  nature. 

-  His  fecond  and  third  difeourfes  are  appropriated  by  Mr. 
White,  to  the  examination  of  the  previous  circumltances 
under  which  the  doCtrincs  of  Mahomet  and  Jefus  arofe. 
And  they  appear  to  have  been  as  propitious  to  the  one,  as 
they  were  hoftile  to  the  other.  One  particular  jn  the  enume¬ 
ration  deferves  cfpecial  notice. 

*  The  great  and  powerful  principle  of  national  pride,  which 
pleaded  llrongly  in  favour  of  the  pretenfions  of  Mahomet,  formed 
one  of  the  moibHubboni  and  formidable  obilaclcs  th^t  pppofed  the 
progrefs  of  the  gofpcl. 

*  Called  forth  to  fight  the  battles  of  the  Lord  agalnft  an  unbe¬ 
lieving  world,  and  confident  of  victory  from  the  promife  of  a  di¬ 
vine  affiftnnee  for  ever  at  hand,  the  Arabian  beheld  in  the  religion 
of  his  w^arllke  prophet,  the  grand  and  only  inltrument  which  could 
raife  his  country  from  obfeurity  to  glory,  from  ‘weaknefs  and  con¬ 
tempt  to  power  and  dominion. 

‘  But  to  the  Jcwifli  people,  Chriftianity  prefented  no  fgch  flatter¬ 
ing  views.  '  Its  grand  and  fundamental  doftrine,  faith  in  an  humble, 
fufferirig  Mcfliah,  obfeured  the  brighteft' prolpeCts,  and  overthrew 
the  faireft  opinions,  which  a  long  and  uninterrupted  tradition,  appa¬ 
rently  fupported  by  prophecy,  had  taught  them  to  entertain.  Their 
firft  ftep  towards  embracing  the  gofpel,  was  founded  on  the  ruin  of 
every  hope  w’hich  ambition  had  infpired  ;  and  previoufly  to  their 
converfion,  they  were  called  upon  for  ever  to  renounce  their  dcareft 
expectations  of  brilliant  conquefts  and  unbounded  dominion,  under 
the  aufpieious  guidance  of  a  mighty  and  triumphant  deliverer. 
They  could  not  ilicreforc  look  but  with  indignation  on  the  pro- 
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grffs  of  a  religion,  which  tended  to  deprive  them  of  their  pecu¬ 
liar  privileges  and  dllVmdtions ;  to  confound  them  again  with  the 
niafs  of  mankind;  and  to  reduce  them  from  that  haughty  pre-emi¬ 
nence  which  they  had  hitherto  claimed,  to  the  fame  level  with  the, 
liirrounding  nations,  whom  they  had  been  accuftomed  to  Ihun  with 
pious  abhorrence,  or  to  fpurn  with  fullen  contempt.’ 

In  the  fourth  and  fifth  fermons  arc  traced  the  charafters  of 
the  founders  of  the  two  religions.  Thefe  are  draw’n  with  a' 
inafterlv  hand  :  that  of  Mahomet,  we  think,  w'ith  fomevvhat’ 
too  fombre  a  pencil,  though  it  fets  out  with’  a  grand  air  of 
impartiality,  allowing  to  the  impoftor  elevated  abilities  and 
confiderable  virtues.  But  the  paffions  of  luft,  and  efpecially 
of  cruelty,  make  rather  a  more  confpicuous  figure  in  the 
copy,  than  they  do  in  the  original.  Mahomet  was  in  fomc 
inuances  politically  fevere  :  we  have  our  doubts  whether  he 
were  in  any  refpeft  naturally  cruel. 

To  the  delineation  of  our  blelfed  lord  however  no  juft 
exception  can  be  made.  It  is  as  accurately  conceived,  as  it  is 
nervoully  exprefled.  After  an  ingenious  and  ftriking  paral¬ 
lel  between  the  four  gofpels  and  the  hiflory  of  Socrates^ 
as  delivered  by  Xenophon  and  Plato,  our  author  proceeds. 

‘  The  impoftor  of  Arabia  feized  the  feeptre,  before  it  was  ottered 
to  him  ;  the  di<ftator  of  Rome  rejefted  a  crown,  which  it  was  both 
unfafe  and  diftionourable  for  him  to  wear  ;  aud  was  confeious,  that 
he  had  already  obtained  the  folid  power  of  monarchy,  while  he 
reluilantly,  though  oftentatioufly  refufed  its  gaudy  appendages. 
But  far  different  was  the  conduct  of  jefus  Chrift.  He  declined  a» 
well  the  reality  of  dominion,  which  Cxfar  polfefled,  as  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  it  which  Mahomet  alfumed.  He  declined  them,  at  a  time 
when  by  accepting  them,  he  might  have  gratified  the  pride  of  his 
countrymen,  fubdued  all  the  prejudices  which  obftruefed  the  belief 
of  his  million,^  and  averted  many  of  the  dangers  which  thrcaiend 
bis  life. 

‘  Now  if  his  humility  had  been  only  affccled,  in  order  to  cover 
dcfigns  of  which  ambition  was  the  hidden  motive,  there  would  have 
been  fome  unguarded  moment  when  the  mafk  would  have  dropped 
off.  But  the  whole  life  of  our  blelled  Lord,  in  all  its  vicillituJes, 
is  marked  by  the  fame  calm  indifference  to  worldly  honours,  the 
fame  manly  dlfregard  of  popular  applaufc,  the  fame  exemption 
from  the  impatience  of  delire  when  pre-eminence  was  offered  to  him, 
and  from  the  anguifli  of  difappointment  when  it  was  refuted. 

‘  Though  regardlefs  of  the  pleal'ures,  and  fometimes  deftitute 
of  the  comforts  of  life,  he  never  provokes  our  difguft  by  the  four- 
nefs  of  the  mifanthrope  ;  or  our  contempt,  by  the  inactivity  of  the 
reclufc.  He  never  affefted  gloomy  auftcrlty  ;  nor  fought  to  be  fc- 
queftered  from  the  world,  in  order  to  prelcrve  theTpirltuaUfy  of 
bis  mind.  But  his  miniftry  was  profelfedly,  and  really,  deftined 
to  atftlve  employment ;  and  engaged  in  promoting  the  nobleft  in- 
terefts  of  mankind.  He  therefore  freely  mixed  with  them  in  all  the 
habits  of  focial  intercourfe  :  and  in  thofe  moments,  when  all  the 
avenues  of  the  heart  are  open  to  gaiety  and  affection,  he  lilently 
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inftructed  his  mmpanlons  in  the  rare,  but  exq^uifitc  art  of  bcinj^, 
chcarful  without  levity,  and  of.  uniting  folid  improvement  with 
harmlefs  entertainment.  .  ,  .  ^ 

.  ‘  And  yet  with  all  the  gcntlencili  of  a  nicek  and  lowly  mind,  we 
behold  an  heroic  firmnefs,  whioii  no  terrors  could  lhake,  and  no 
oppolition  could  reftrain.  This  union  of  oppohtc  qualities  coadi- 
tuics,  indeed,  the  diltinguifliing  beauty. of  his  charadcr..  It  pre- 
lents  us,  as  it  were,  with  the  lights  and  fliades,  which,  mixed  in 
due  proportion,  contribute  to  the  finifliing  of  the  pidure.  Had  his 
adions  been  governed  only  by  the  foft  and  yielding  influences  of 
gentlcncfs  and  compaflion,  he  never  could  have  compleated  a  vvoiSv, . 
which  called  for  the  molt  determined  eflorts  of  adivc  zeal  and  for¬ 
titude.  Belidcs  this  deficiency  in  point  of  pofitive  exertion,  his 
condud,  if  wholly  guided  by  the  gentler  principles  of  the  human 
liearti  would  have  lubieded  him  to  the  fufpicion  of  a  blind  and 
irrational' impulfe  :  it  vvould  have  been  imputed  to  a  complexional 
tdicity  of  temper,  a  mere  inftindive  benevolence;  which  having 
no  moral  motive,  could  be  entitled  to  no  praife ;  and  which  being 
deftitutc  of  a  fleady  principle,  would  prove  of  little. benefit  to  man-, 
kind.  The  condud  of  our  blellcd  Lord  was,  therefore,  guided  by 
rcalbn  as  well  as  by  affedion ;  and  was  dillihguiflied  as  much  by 
an  heroic  zeal  for  the  truth,  and  an  unrelenting  oppofition  to  the 
errors  and  wickednefs  of  the  times,  as  by  the  gentler  qualities  of 
meeknefs,  compaflion,  and  forbearance.’ 

The  three  following  difcoorfes  are  appropriated  to  the  in- 
veftigation  of  the  evidences  of  the  two  religions,  as  well  ex¬ 
ternal  as  internal. 

The  ninth  fermon,  the  text  of  which  is  the  celebrated 
^pliorifm  of  our  faviour, By  their  fruits  ye  (hall  know 
tliem,’’  winds  up  the  comparifon,  by  examing  the  two  reli¬ 
gions  in  their  effefts.  In  the  firft  place  our  author’eonfiders 
the  charaders  that  belong  to  the  profeflbrs  of  each  ;  and,  fe- 
condly,  that- he  may  not  be  accufed  of  ftatingcircumftances, 
merely  concomitant,  under  the  idea  of  caufe  and  effed,  he  goes 
on  to  (how  of  the  two  fyftems,  “  that  the  one  is  naturally 
deftrudive  of  tlie  great  principles  of  human  welfare,  and 
the  other  as  naturally  conducive  to  them.*’  Under  his  firft 
head  indeed  Mr.  White  poflTefles  the  moft  palpable  advan¬ 
tages  in  the  moral,  adivc  and  intelledual  charader  of 
Chriftian  ftates,  and  the  fervility,  ignorance,  and  flotlr  of 
the  Mahometans.  To  the  latter  he  applies  the  forcible  dc- 
feription  of  Tacitus  :  ‘‘  Ut  corpora  lente  augefeunt,  cito  ex- 
“  tinguuntur  ;  fic  ingenia  ftudiaque  opprefleris  facilius  quam 
“  rcvocavcris.  Subit  quippe  etiam  ipfius  inertias  dulcedo  : 

et  invifa  primo  defidia,  poftremo  amatur.”^ — Though  we 
have  not  room  for  the  application  our  author  makes  of  his 
principles  under  the  fccond  head,  there  is  fomething To  inge¬ 
nious  and  philofophical  in  the  introdudory  rcafonings.thcm- 
feives,  that  wc  cannot  rciufe  them  to  our  readers. 
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*  Fijist.  The  luflacnce  of  religious  pcrlua^on  muft  aUvayt  be 
great  either  in  improving,  or  contradling,  the  faculties  of  the  uu- 
Jerltandingi.  Opinions  which  are  the  firft  received  and  thp  laft  parted 
with,  which  arc,  united  with  all  ’ the  hopes  and  all  the  jtcais  of  ‘  hu¬ 
manity  ;  which  among  the  great  mafs  of  mankind  are  feldom  doubted 
of,  and  feldom  are  corrected ;  cannot  be  fuppoied  to  be  indifferent 
in  their  effedls  upon  the  mind.  The  underltanding  is  equally  fub- 
jedt  to  habits,  with  our  other  powers ;  and  according  to  tne  manner 
in  which  it  has  been  exercifed,  or  to  the  reach  and  extent  which  it 
has  acquired  in  its  common  excrcifes,  will  be  its  exertion  and  cha» 
radler  in  every  other  employment.  I'he  votary  of  a  weak  or  nar¬ 
row  fuperftiiion,  which  exhibits  its  Gods  in  the  fliapc,  and  endow! 
them  with  the  pallions  of  mankind ;  he  whofe  mind  has  been  ac- 
cuftomed  to  no  higher  forms  of  excellence,  and  to  no  brighter 
objedls  of .  contemplation  than  the  doftrincs  which  fuch  a  religion 
affords,  cannot  ealily  be  imagined  to  poflefs  an  underftanding  much 
devoted  or  improved  ;  and  will  not  carry  to  other  employments 
that  liberal  and  enlightened  fpirit 'which  rational  Ipeculations  excite 
and  conffnn.  So  far  as  the  influence  of  its  truths  upon  his  undcr- 
^landiug  extends,^ his  religion  will  tend  to  contract  it;  the  difficul¬ 
ties  which  oppole  its  progrefs  will  be  ib  far  incrcafcd,  ;is  its  former 
habits  have  blinded  or  weakened  it ;  and  amidft  this  general  depref- 
fion,  it  c^n  only  refurae  its  powers,  when  foine  unufual  and  im¬ 
portant  concern  calls  them  forth,  and  leads  them  beyond  the  limits 
which  had  been  formerly  impofed  upon  them.'  A  religion,  on  the 
contrary,  which  exhibits  fublime  objeefts  of  contemplation  ;  which 
^ays  its  Deity  in  every  poflible  excellence ;  and  which  mingles 
hone  of  the  infirmities  of  man  with  the  perfections. of  heaven;  may 
naturally  be  fuppofed  to  improve  and  to  exalt  the  human  under¬ 
ftanding,  By  giving  it  in  its  common  and  pernrianent  employments 
an  object  of  tianl'cendental  excellence  and  magnitude,  by  accuftora- 
ing  it  to  high  ideas  of  wifdom  and  perfection,  it  muit  even  infenii- 
bly  have  an  influence  in  ftamping  a  limilar  character  on  alHts  ex¬ 
ertions  :  and  while  to  the  mind  and  views  of  the  philofopher  it  af¬ 
fords  a  portion  of  the  fame  fublimliy  and  fpirit,  to  the  common 
habits  of  opinion  alfo  it  communicates  fomewhat  of  the  fame  ex¬ 
tent,  and  marks  with  bolder  features  the  general  character. 

But. the  great  influence  of  religious  opinion  upon  the  powers  of 
the  human  underftai\ding,  arifes  from  the  information  which  it  gives 
to  man  of  his  nature  and  end.  All  excellence  is  relative  to  the  litua- 
tion  .in  which  it  is  fhew'n  ;  and  before*  any  kind  of  ambition 'can 
be  excited,  it  is  firft  ncceil'ary  to  know  what  it  is  that  ambition  can 
attain. 

.  ‘In  the  ordinary  bufinefs  of  life  the  exertions  of  mankind  are 
propoi  iloned  p  the  probability  of  fuccefs.  No  greater  induftry  is 
exerted,  and  no  greater  variety  of  intelligence  acquired,  than  what 
ieems  nccelfary.  tor  the  ftation  in  which  \$.  is  probably  to  be  brought 
into  ufc.  The  ditt'erences  of  fortune  and  condition  thus  in  a  very 
pbvious.  manner  affeCf  the  capacities,  or  acquilitions  of  the  mind. 
The  poffcflor  of  rank  and  opulence,*  who  is  raifed  by  fortune  to  the 
higher  conditions  and  greater  duties  of  life,  feels  hiinfelf  called 
upon  for,  wider  views  and  more  liberal  accompliflimcnts  than  the  ge¬ 
nerality 
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r.erallt}*  of  mankind  :  .and  if  he  pofl’dTcs  the  common  ambition  of  hi» 
liatlon,  he  will  propoition  his  ertorts  to  the  opportunities  which  arc 
offered  to  him,  and  to  the  expectations  which  are  formed  of  him* 
The  poor  man,  on  the  contrary,  concerning  whom  no  fuch  expeda* 
t  o  IS  arc  entertained,  and  whole  life  is  probably  to  be  paffed  in  do- 
ineftic  duties  and  corporeal  labour,  as  naturally  accommodates  his 
mind  to  the  lituation  in  which  he  is  to  aft :  and  feldom  is  folicitous 
about  any  acquifitions  cither  of  knowledge  or  of  virtue,  which  arc 
not  demanded  by  his  condition  :  and  thus  the  inequalities  of  rank 
and  of  fortune,  which  are  produced  by  the  improvements  of  focicty, 
have  a  natural  and  obvious  tendency  either  to  exalt  or  to  deprefs  the 
capacities  of  their  poliellors,  and  to  adapt  all  their  exertions  to  the 
lituation  in  which  they  are  to  be  employed.  It  is  in  the  fame  manner 
that  religion  operates  on  the  mind  of  man.  From  religion  only  he 
learns  what  are  the  final  views  and  expeftations  of  his  being  ;  for 
Mhatpurpofe  his  mental  powers  were  given;  tO'what  ends  they 
lead  ;  and  what  higher  degrees  of  excellence  they  may  yet  receive. 
He  will,  theieforc,  be  led  to  accommodate  his  ambition  and  his 
clelircs  to  the  ferde  he  poilclfes  of  his  nature.  The  confeioufnefs  of 
greater  capacity  for  virtue,  will  be  attended  with  a  ftronger  fenfo 
of  c)bIigation  to  become  virtuous. 

To  the  poor  native  of  unenlightened  countries,  what  motives 
can  his  religion  afford  to  excite  the  ardour,  or  the  aftivity  of  his 
mind  ?  The  fervice  of  Deincs  little  elevated  above  the  rank  of 
man,  cmnot  much  improve  his  opinion  of  the  conlcquence  Qf  his 
being,  or  animate  his  defire  of  their  favour;  and  a  long  Futurity 
|o  be  palled  in  the  fame  occupations  w^bich  now  engage  him,  or  ia 
the  narrow  circle  of  animal  enjoyment,  cannot  produce  in  him  any 
higher  conceptions  of  the  dignity  of  his  nature,  or  animate  him  to - 
the  exertion  of  any  other  powers,  than  thofe  that  are  to  be  employed 
in  the  life  for  which  he  thinks  himfelf  deftined.  'Little  raifed  in  his 
purfuits  above  animal  life,  he  will  have  fomething  contrafted  and 
abjeft  in  all  his  hopes.'  He  fees  before  him  an  indilVmft  profpect  of 
happinefs  in  corporeal  indulgence,  or  indolent  repofe ;  he  therefore 
is  prompted  by  inliinft,  and  directed  even  by  reafon,  to  accommo¬ 
date  himfelf  to  this  defiiny  of  his  nature ;  and  he  thinks  it  folly  and 
delufion  to  difquiet  himfelf  about  any  higher  purfuits  than  thofe  in 
which  Eternity  leems  to  be  engaged.  No  views  of  mental  improve¬ 
ment  have  ever  dawned  upon  his  mind ;  and  he  leaves  the  world, 
ns  he  entered  it,  ignorant  of  all  the  nobler  capacities  of  bis  nature, 
and  uninftrufted  in  the  dignity  of  his  being  by  thoft  religious  ciir 
courngements  and  ailiftances,  which  alone  could  inftruft  him. 

‘  Mow  difl'erent  is  the  influence  of  enlightened  religion  ?  Taught 
bv  this,  man  becomes  acquainted  with  the  charafter  of  his  beings 
Kcgarding  himfelf  no  longer  as  the  groveling,  inhabitant  of  earth,  he 
t  vtends  his  hopes  beyond  the  reach  of  animal  enjoyment.  He  finds 
liimfclf  deftined  to  immortal  life;  he  feels  himfelf  endued  with  the 
capacity  of  eternal  happinefs.  To  this  fubllmecnd  his  mindalmofl  in- 
voluntaril  V  endeavours  to  fit  itfelf.  His  imagination,  his  underflanding^ 
his  heart  alfume  new  energy  and  extent,  as  they  are  employed  on  fb 
boundlcls  a  fccne.  And  while  he  looks  forward  to  thofe  bright 
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pr6fpccts  which  religion  unfolds  to  his  view,  fentimentfe  of  confci- 
ous  dignity  infinuatc  themlelvcs  into  his  mind,  fo  as  to  purify  his 
tafte,  and  exalt  his  dcfires  above  the  grofs  and  fleeting  pleafurcs  of 
this  terrellrial  ftatc.* 

We  have  allotted  fomewhat  the  larger  compafs  to  this  ar¬ 
ticle,  as  the  fubjeft  of  it,  at  leaft  in  the  copious  and  fcientifi- 
cal  manner  in  which  it  is  here  treated,  is  new  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  We  are  perfuaded  that  a  latent  comparifon  between 
Mahomet^nifni  and  Chrillianity,  has  done  much,  verv  much 
indeed,  in  fubferving  the  caufe  of  dcifm. .  It  is  this  parallel 
which  conftitutes  the  very  pith  and  marrow  of  the  fo  much 
vaunted  tragedy  of  Voltaire.  It  is  this  parallel,  commenced 
fiom  a  different  point,  which  received  a  vogue  from  the  la¬ 
bours  of  Mr.  Sale,  that  has  not  yet  fubfided.  Laftiv,  it  is 
probably  through  the  lides  of  Mahomet,  that  Mr.  Gibbon 
is  to  give  its  death’s  wound  to  the  ‘‘  reigning  fupcrftition,”  in 
tire  w'ork,  in  feveral  relpefts  valuable  no  doubt,  which  he 
has  now  in  hand..  It  is  not  amifs,  that  the  public  flrould  re¬ 
ceive  from  the  learned  and  mafterly  pen  of  Mr.  White,  an 
antidote,  fully  adequate  to  all  the  poifon,  that  fubticty  can 
brew,  and  elegant  fophiftry  recommend. 

The  eflence  of  tafte  is  diferimipation  ;  and,  as  Rofalind 
fays,  in  As  You  Like  It,  “  lam  nothing,  if  not  critical.’* 
Theftile  of  our  author,  in  its  defefts,  refembles  that  of  the 
hiftorian  laft  named.  It  has  been  obferved  of  Mr.  Gibbon, 
\vith  fome  feverity  indeed,  that  “  his  language  is  full  of  art, 
“  but  pcrfeftly  exempt  from  lire.  Learning,  penetration, 

accuracy,  polilh  ;  anything  is  rather  the  charafteriftic  ftyle 
‘‘  of  the  hiftorian,  .than  the  flow  of  eloquence,  and  the  flame 
“  of  genius.”  The  ftyle  of  Mr.  White  is  certainly  elevated 
and  poetical ;  it  is  not  Ample,  eafy  and  unpremeditated.  It 
does  not  however  refeinble  that  of  Mr.  Gibbon,  in  the  po- 
litenefs  of  turn  and  fubtlety  of  thinking  that  form  his  chief 
peculiarities.  It  holds  one  uniform  tenor  of  dignity,  without 
llooping  .to  wit,  and  without  ftepping  alidc  for  the  language 
of  thepaflions. 

But  if  it  be  not  qualified  by  its  graces  to  allure  the  idle,  it 
is  at  leaft  calculated  by  the  accuracy  of  its  conftruftion  to 
yield  an  almoft  uninterrupted  fatisfaftion  to  the  man  of  let¬ 
ters.  Mr.  White’s  compofition  does  honour  to  the  ftrength 
and  vigour  of  his  undemanding ;  and  the  penetration  and 
manly  fenfe  he  every  where  difplays,  arc  fuch,  as  not  to  need 
afliftance  from'  the  artificial  flights  of  the  orator,  and  tho 
petty  attentions  of  an  Ilocrates. 

M. 
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Art#  IIL  Tht  CarmtUte :  a  Tragedy.  Performed  at  the  Theatrd 
Royal,  Dniry  Lane.  8vo.  is.  6d«  DiUy.  1784. 

'T^HE  ftory  of  this  performance  bears  a  ftriking  refem-* 
blancc  to  the  very  fuccefsful  tragedy  of  Douglas.  The 
heroine  of  each  is  a  widowed  mother  ;  iii  both  there  is  a 
concealed  fon  ;  and  in  both  the  jealoufy  of*  a  hulband  is* 
excited  by  the  apparent  intereft  taken  by  the  heroine  in  the 
fate  of  a  ftripling,  while  the  ground  of  that  interell  is  con¬ 
cealed.  But  if  the  refemblances  are  leading,  it  muft  alfo  be 
confefled  that  the  differences  are  of  lome  magnitude.  In 
Douglas  the  female  ebarafter,  conceiving  herfelf  to  be  at  once 
childlefs,  and  a  widow,  difeovers  a  fon  in  the  courfc  of  the' 
play ;  and  thisdifeovery  is  perhaps  the  principal  event  of  the 
drama.  In  the  Carmelite  fhc  is  reprefented,  as  from  his- 
early  infancy,  voluntarily  concealing  her  fon  ;  and  the  huf- 
band  (he  mourns  is  at  length  reftored  to  her.  In  Douglas  the 
cataftrophe  is  miferable  ;  in  the  Carmelite  fortunate.  In  the 
latter  the. fuppofed  murderer  of  the  hufbani  -is  a  principal 
perfonage,  a  charafter  totally  unknown  to  the  former.  It* 
in  fomc  fenfe  be  affirmed  that  this  laft  variation  does  not 
infringe  upon  the  unity  of  the  aftion.  But  if  it  do  not 
that,  it  however  intrenches  upon  the  general  principle,  for 
the  fake  of  which  the  fubordinate  one  was  invented,  the  uni¬ 
ty  of  pathos.  The  remorfes  of  a  wounded  confcience  arc, 
of  all  the  fentiments  that  can  be  devifed,  the  moft  unconge¬ 
nial  to  the  tender  paffiqns,  maternal  tendernefs,  and  conju¬ 
gal  fidelity.  To  purfue  the  parallel  between  the  two  dramas 
any  farther,  would,  in  our  opinion,  only  redound  to  the 
diiadvantage  of  that*  before  us.  It  fliall  therefore  be  drop¬ 
ped. 

The  tragedy  of  the  Carmelite  feems  much  better  calculat¬ 
ed  for  theatrical  reprefentation  than  the  difledlion  of  the  clo- 
fet.  ,  Stage  effe£I  appears  every  where  to  be  ftiidicd  with  much 
care  and  confidcraDle  fuccefs.  There  are  fituations,  of  which 
it  is  impoffible,  that  in  the  hands  of  a  Ikilful  performer,  they 
Ihould  not  cornmand  tlie  loudeft  burlts  of  applaufe.  The 
intereft  is  regularly  accumulated ;  and  the  denovement  is  ra¬ 
pid,  well  prepared  and  natural.  And  yet,  we  know  not  how 
it  is,  with  all  thefe  advantages,  the  Carmelite  has  not  been  a 
popular  drama.  The  wifeacres  of  the  pit,  who  can  alwavs 
tell  yoii  by  the^  name  of  the  author,  whether  a  play  is  wortii 
hearing,  know*  that  the  piece  is  Cumberland’s,  and  look  on 
with  fage  indifference  and  Parnaffian  fnecr.’’ 

The  remorfes  of  Hildebrand,  which  feem  more  immedi¬ 
ately  the  property  of  the  author,  than  any  other  branch*  of 
the  drama,  are,  after  all,  feeble  and  uncharaftcriftic.— 
There  is  none  of  the  ardent  and  artlefs  language  of  nature  : 

there 
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there  arc  none  of- thofc  prominent  lines,  that  fix  an  inde¬ 
lible  imprellion  on  the  memory.-  The  madnefs  of  lady  St. 
Valori,  is  not  happy.  It  is  neither  the  frenzy  of  Lear  nor  of 
Clementina  :  it  is  neither  a  delirium,  which  calls  every  obje£l 
in  the  mould  of  a  few  unalterable  fentiments  ;  nor  the  un- 
prbtefted  and  pity-demanding  diftrefs,  ftill  more  pathetic 
than  the  former,  and  which  the  pen  of  Richardfon  only 
could  deferibe.  It  conlifts  more  in  the  enumeration  of 
ivmptoms,  than  the  expreffion  of  ideas.  The  heroine  tells 
lis  in  fo  many  words,  that  (he  is  mad,  oftener  than  (he  con¬ 
vinces  us  (he  is  fo  by  difplaying  the  attributes  of  madnefs. 
Hildebrand,'  and  lady  St.  Valori,*  however,  with  all  their 
defeats,  have  more  in  them  than  the  hulband  and  the  fon. 

The  language  of  the  Carmelite  may,  we  are  afraid,  fo  far 
as  prefeription  goes,  put  in  its  claim  to  the  epithet  of 
theatrical  ;  it  has  no  pretenfions  to  be  the  language  of  real 
life.  Its  defefls  cannot  be  better  exemplified  than  from  the 
firft  page  of  the  performance. 

•  Titz-Allan  <ind  Raymond  meeting. 

Raymond,  Well  met,  Firz-Allan  ;  what *s  the  time  of  day  ?. 
FitT^-Allan.  Broad  morning  by  the  hour. 

Raymond.  Sleeps  the  fun  yet  ? 

Or  has  the  ftormy  fouth,  that  howls  fo  loud, 
out  bis  untrimm^d  lamp^  and  left  us  here 
To  be  nx?  'itcb-riddcn  by  this  hag  of  night, 

Out  of  timers  natural  courfc  ?  . 

“  Fitz- Allan,  Methinks  the  winds. 

Which  pealM  like  thunder  thro’  (Jlendarlock’s  towers. 

Have  ItTMer^d  their  note  a  pitch  ;  the  flecker’d  clouds, 

Isifting  their  mi fiy  curtain 
Unmajh  the  ivecping  day.” 

Lady  St.  Valori,  feeling  an  accefs  of  delirium,  difeharges  her 
feelings  in  thefe  phrafes— Her  hufband  was  fuppofed  to  have 
been  aflTaflinated  in  the  Pyrenees — 

Matilda,  Stop  there  ! ,  I  charge  thee,  flop  ! 

Tell  me  no  more  :  Oh,  follow  him  no  further, 

For  fee,  th’  accurfed  Pyrenseans  rife, 

Streaming  with  blood  ;  there  hcHi(h  murder  howls ; 

There  madnejt  rages^  and  with  haggard  eyes  - 
Glares  in  the  craggy  pafs  \—ShcUl Jpring  upon  me 
If  I  advance.  Oh,  fliield  me  from  the  fight ! 

The  heroine  having  difeovered  to  her  fon  his  high  defeent, 
thus  proceeds  : 

‘‘  Matilda.  Thou  hafl  been 

Thy  mother’s  guardian  angel  :  furious  once. 

In  the  mind’s  fever,  to  Glcndarlock’s  roof 
Mad’ning  I  ruflicd  ;  there,  from  the  giddy  edge 
Of  the  projc61ing  battlements,  below, 

Meafuring  the  fearful  leap,  I  call  my  eye  ; 

Thy  cherub  form  arrefted  it ;  my  child 
Upon  the  pavement  underneath  my  feet 
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J?portccl  With  Infant  playfulnefs ;  my  blood 
Drove  back  upon  my  heart ;  fulpcnded,  poisM,  ' 

High  hung  in  air,  with  outllrctch’d  arms  I  ilood,  ^ 
Pondering  the  dreadful  deed  ;  thy  fate  prevail’d. 

Nature  flew  up,  and  pulh’d  me  from  t^  c  brink — 

1  flirunk,  recoird,  and  ftarted  into  reafon.’* 

Let  us  conlider  this  paflage  for  a  moment.  We  arc  firft  pre-* 
fented  with  the  lady  upon  Glendarlock’s  roof,”  her  Jady- 
fliip’s  country  feat  in  the  ille  of  Wight.  She  looks  over 
the  giddy  edge  of  the  projefting  battlement,”  and  ‘Veafts 
her  eye  below,  meafuring  the  fearful  leap.”  She  fees  her 
child — Good  ;  his  nurfe  w^as  taking  the  air  with  him  upon 

the  beach - ;  Jloe  fees  hinty  fportlng  upon  the  pave- 

ment.” — Oh,  1  comprehend.  Lady  St.  Valori  was  not 
about  to  put  an  end  to  her  exiftence  by  leaping  into  the  fea. 
She  intended  to  leap. from  the  top  of  a  tower  into  a  paved 
court  below,  which  would  do  her  bufinefs  full  as  efFeftually. 
— Neither  is  this  conje£iure  right y  for  the  child  is  /porting 
Upon  the  pavement  underneath  her  '  feet.'"'' --Mon  Dieu  ! 
What  need  of  all  this  preparation  for  fuch  a  tom-fool  of  a 
bufinefs  ?  Her  leap  fliould  feem  as  harmlefs  as  that  of  Glofter 
in  the  play  ;  and  her  “  fearful”  profpeft  as  fiftitious,  as  that 
of  his  guide.  But  wx  will  not  be  barbarous  enough  to  de- 
fert  her  in  fo  paradoxical  a  lituation.  Half  a  line  further  we 
find  her  “  fufpended,  polfed,  high  hung  in  air.”  Here  flie 
is  upon  a  rope.  The  next  words  are,  “  virith  outftretched 
arms  I  ftood.”  Here  Ihe  is  upon  her  feet ;  or  (God  knows) 
perhaps  in  die  pofture  of  a  fchool-boy  {landing  upon  his 
head.  We  believe  mofl  of  our  readers  will,  by  this  time, 
agree  with  tlie  judgment  pafled  upon  the  whole  by  her  fon, 
and  from  fo  fcnfible  a  remark  be  apt  to  augur  well  of  his  fu¬ 
ture  abilities. 

.  Oh  terrible  to  thought!  Oh  pi£lur’d  horror ! 

It  pierces  to  my  brain.  There's  madnefs  in  ity 
The  following  are  tolerable  fpecimens  either  of  Ovidian 
prettinefs,  or  of  that  form  of  fpcech  commonly  called  the 
mixed  metaphor  : 

“  Now  to  the  caftle  !  Jljut  both  ears  and  eyes  r  , 

Hear  without  noting  ;  fee^  but  not  obferve.'* 

“  How  time’s  revolving  wxars  dowm  the  edge 
Of  Jlmrp  aftlictlon  ! 

“  What  can  counfel  give  } 

Can  words  renfokey  can  wifdom  reconcile 
The  indiflbluble  ^reb  which  fate  has  wove  ?” 

I  will  extraft 

The  cordial,  patience,  from  the  bitter  root 
Of  this  implanted  pain.** 

“  If  I  dare  alk  a  little  earth  to  cover  me, 

For  Ckriilian  decency,  I  would — But  that, 


That 
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That  were  too  much— 3^  tears  <iviU Jink  a  grave,*' 

Years  upon  years  have  roird  finccthou  waft  with  me  ;  , 

Time  hath  been  wearied  with’ my  groans,  'my'Mrr  ’* 

Have  damped  his  r.viftgs^  till  he  I’carce  crept  along.**  *  o.*  U  . 
But  we  have  no  pleafure  in  remarking  the  defeft^  df  ^  veteij 
ran  in  the  dramatic  line,  and  one  who  in’lbme  inftanCes  has  - 
del'erved  well  of  the  literary  republic.  We  wilP  therefore, 
proceed  to  introduce  to  our  readers  *fomc  paflages  which,  if* 
we  are  not. greatly  miftaken,  bear  upon  them  the  ftamp  of* 
genuine- merit.  There  is  the  foul  of  poctrv  in  the  rejoinder 
of  Lady  St.  Valori  to  the  intercelfions  of  t'ildebrand. 

Mercy  !  and  dare  thy  tongue  pronounce  the  name 
Mercy  !  thou  man  of  blood,  thou  haft  deftroy’d  it, 

It  came  from  Heaven  to  fave  Saint  Valori : 

You  faw  the  cherub  meffenger  alio:ht 

^  o  o  ^ 

From  its  defeent ;  with  outi'prcad  wings  it  fate, 

Covering  his  breaft  ;  you  drew  your  curfed  fteel. 

And  thro’  the  pleading  angel  pierc’d  his  heart.** 

The  feene  of  altercation  between  St.  Valori  (the  Carmelite) 
and  his  unknown  fon,  immediately  after  the  death  of  Hilde¬ 
brand,  is  fpirited  and  dramatical : 

Montgomeri,  You  now  alone  furvive  the  mornIng*s  wreck  ; 
You  by  peculiar  providence  are  fav’d  * 

From  a  devoted  veffel,  which  the  fins 
Of  its  dire  owner  funk ;  ftill  I  muft  wonder 
How  God*s  own  fervant  with  a  demon  leagu'd^ 

And  piety  with  murder  cou*d  embark. 

Saint  Halori,  You  think  he  was  a  murderer  ;  have  a  caro 
How  you  incline  too  rafhly  to  fuch  tales. 

Let  not  your  valTalstriumph  and  rejoice 
•Too  much  o*th’  fudden ;  let  your  caftlc  keep 
Some  remnant  of  its  old  propriety  : 

And  you  the  champion,  hang  not  up  your  lance 
In  token  of  a  bloodlcfs  victory. 

But  keep  it  (barpen’d  for  a  fi^fli  encounter ; 

And  ftick  your  valour  to  the  teft,  young  knight, 

Left  haply  fome  new  ^Ueftioner  fliould  come, 

And  dafli  your  feaft  with  horror. 

Montgomeri,  •  Reverend  ftrangcr. 

It  will  become  your  order  to  defift 
From  threats,  which  cover  fome  m}  fterious  meaning. 

And  fpeak  without  difguife.  You  boaft  yourfclf 
Noble  Saint  Valori’s  friend,  yet  plead  the  caufe 
Of  Hildebrand,  defend  him  from  the  crime 
Of  murder,  and  with  gloomy  menace  bid  me 
Expert  fome  new  appellant. — Lo !  Fm  ready. 

Saint  F'alori,  Away,  vain  bov,  away  ! 

Montgomeri,  Vain  let  me  be,  . 

Not  of  myfelf,  but  oTthecaufc  I  ftdnd  for : 

The  Lady  of  Saint  V alori  accounts  me 
Worthy  to  be  her  champion,  by  that  title 
Eng.  Rev.  Jan.  1785.  Vol.  V.  B 
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I  do  Impeach  the  memory  of  Lord  Hildebrand  ; 

And  in  the  prefence  of  this  Lord,  whofe  perfon 
Stands  for  the  King,  arraign  him  as  a  murderer  :  j 

If  any  loves  his  memory  fo  well 
As  to  adopt  his  caufe,  let  him  (land  forth, 

I  pledge  myfelf  to  anfwer. 

Saint  Valori.  Lord  De  Courci, 

Shall  I  reveal  myfelf  ?  I’m  Itrongly  tempted  ? 

De  Courci,  I  do  proteft  againft  it ;  and  conjure  you, 

Whilft  he  is  thus  in  train,  leave  it  to  me 
To  draw  confelfion  up. 

Saint  Valor i,  I  am  content. 

De  Courci,  Montgomeri,  in  virtue  of  my  charge 
I’ve  noted  your  defiance  :  fliould  there  come 
A  knight  of  known  degree  to  challenge  it. 

Say,  by  what  ftilc  and  title  wilt  thou  anfwer  ? 

Montgomeri,  Aik  that  of  her  in  whofe  defence  I  fiand. 

De  Courci,  We  know  thee  tor  her  champion  ;  but  declare, 
Haft  thou  no  nearer  name,  no  clofer  tie  ? 

Saint  Valori,  Anfwer  to  that— -’Tis  palpable,  'tisgrofs  : 

Your  filence  is  confelfion.  ,  . 

Montgomeri,  Ah,  good  father, 

Have  you  fo  us’d  confelfion  as  an  engine 
To  twill  and  torture  filence  to  your  purpofe. 

And  ftain  the  truth  with  colouring  not  its  own  ? 

-  St.  Valori,  The  man  who  flies  to  filence  for  evalion, 

When  pliunly  queftioned,  alms  at  a  deception 
Which  candour's  felf  will  conftrue  to  condemn  him. 

Montgomeri  Thyfelf  a  Granger,  dark,  infcrutablc. 

With  Hildebrand  aflbclate,  thou  to  queftion  me  ! — 

Firft  anfwer  for  thyfelf.” 

Mr.  Cumberland  is  certainly  a  writer  of  more  than  vulgar 
abilities.  In  the  charafter  of  Belcour  in  the  Weft  Indian, 
there  is  a  glow  of  irregular  virtue  that  does  equal  honor  to 
the  conception  and  the  heart  of  the  writer.  In  the  anecdotes 
of  Spanim  Painters,  the  conclufidn  is  animated  and  poeti¬ 
cal.;  and  upon  various  occafions,  but  particularly  in  his  let¬ 
ter  to  the  Bilhop  of  LandafF,  though  we  by  no  means  ap¬ 
prove  of  the  fpirit  of  the  performance,  we  acknowledge 
much  fhrewdncls  of  animadverfion*  and  happinefs  of  repar¬ 
tee.  But  the  talents  of  our  author,  though  qualified  to  gain 
him  refpeft  among  his  cotemporaries,  will  not  raife  him  a 
monument  more  durable  than  brafs.  They  arc  more  amufing 
than  venerable,  and  rather  fornied  to  deal  in  the  lighter 
fubftances  that  float  on  the  furface  of  letters,  than  to  dive 
to  the  treafures  that  are  concealed  in  their  bed  ;  and  leaft  of 
all,  if  we  can  depend  upon  the  obfervations  we  have  made, 
did  nature  intend  him 'for  a  writer  of  tragedy. 
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Art.  IV.  fhe  IVJlory  of  S,  .'fitlanJy  from  the  effahltjbmcnt  ef  the 
Reformation  till  the  death  of  ^een  il/rtry,  ^jJnch  arc  annexed  Oh^ 

fervations  concerning  the  public  La  w  and  the  Conjlituticn  of  Scotland. 
By  Gilbert  Stuart,  Doctor  of  Laws,  and  Member  of  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries  at  Edinburgh.  In  two  Volumes.  The  feconrf  Edi¬ 
tion.  8vo.  i2S.  Boards.  Murray. 


WE  are  happy  to  notice  the  fecond  edition  of  a  work 
like  this  ;  and  we  fhall  dwell  the  .  more  particularly 
upon  it,  as  its  firft  appearance  was  prior  to  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  our  Review  ;  and  as  we  wilh^  for  the  fake  of  the 
public,  to  give  fuch  an  important  hiftory  all  the  advantages 
of  a  circumftantial  notice. 

The  prefent  age  is  ftrongly  marked  by  its  rapid  improve¬ 
ments  in  knowledge.  Electricity  broke  out  upon  us 
like  a  ftroke  of  its  own  lightening,  about  forty  years  ago, 
and  Aerial  Navigation  is  now  riding  the  clouds  in 
triumph.  But  the  heart  has  not  been  expanded,  as  the  head 
has  been  improved.  The  progrefs  of  liberality  in  thinking 
has  not  kept  pace  with  the  advances  of  refinement  in  fcience* 
We  have  been  particularly  tied  and  bound  down  to  a  lyftem 
of  falfhood,  in  the  modern  hiftorv  of  our  ifland.  Ourpaf- 
fions  have  been  too  much  engaged  to  allow  the  excrcilc  of 
candour  ;  and  Faflion  has  been  exerting  an  equal  influence 
over  our  a£lions  and  our  annals.  This  has  been  occafioned 
by  that  grand  revolution  in  our  empire,  which  threw  oflF 
the  old  line  of  our  kings  for  their  tyranny,  and  adopted  a, 
new  line  for  their  religion.  Such  an  event  as  this  was  furc 
to  aftuate  our  paflions  warmly,  and  to  engage  our  prejudices 
ftrongly.  But  it  has  done  much  more.  It  has  generated  a 
diflioneft  fpirit  of  partiality  in  our  beft  writers.  The  exiled 
Family,  with  the  natural  meannefs  of  mankind  to  the  unfor¬ 
tunate,  was  to  be  abufed  at  the  expence  of  truth.  Hiftory 
was  to  be  w^arped,  in  order  to  difgrace  them,  and  thofe  low 
flatterers  of  power,  who  would  have  been  the  firft  to  have 
complimented  the  Stuarts,  if  they  had  been  ftill  upon  the 
throne  of  thefe  kingdoms^  have  been  officioufly  bufy  in 
loading  their  memories  with  unmerited  reproach. 

Within  thefe  few  years,  however,  a  better  fpirit  has  ap¬ 
peared  among  us  :  the  Revolution  has  begun  toftand  upon  a 
firmer  footing,  and  to  difdain  the  wretched  crutches  on  which 
it  was  propped  before.  We  are  no  longer  afraid  of  looking 
into  records.  We  dare  face  tlie  fafts  that  we  may  meet  with 
there  ;  and  our  modern  hiftory  is  beginning  to  be  written 
with  a  fairnefs  and  an  honefty  that  it  has  never  known  be¬ 
fore.  Yet,  when  we  look  back  a  few  years  only,  we  fee  the 
ftruggles  that  it  coft  the  nation  to  come  to  this.  Sir  John 
Dalrymple  was  arraigned  and  abufed  in  every  companvi  and 
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in  every  newfpaper  almoft,  for  prefuming  to  think,  upon  the 
authority  of  a  h  renchman  and  a  Papift,  though  this  h  rench- 
man  was  an  Ambaflador  here  at  the  time,  and  even  though 
this  Papill  was  the  very  agent  by  whom  the  bulinefs  was 
tranfafted,  that  Patriots  could  be  penfioners  to  France,  and 
that  Proteftants  could  be  intriguing  with  the  French.  And, 
when  Mr.  Maepherfon  wanted  afterwards  to  examine  the  re¬ 
cords  in  the  Paper-office,  for  his  hiftory,  he  was  refufed  all 
accefs  to  them,  even  by  the  greateft  authority  in  the  king¬ 
dom,  fo  high  vMd  the  prejudices  of  the  vulgar  afeend  !  But, 
in  fpite  of  all,  the  manlier  fpirit  of  the  nation  has  been 
gradually  gaining  ground  ever  lince.  It  has  been  gradually 
mounting  out  of  the  thick  andgrofs  atmofphere  of  prejudice, 
in  which  it  has  been  fo  long  detained,  and  it  is  daily  rifing 
into  the  clear  light  of  truth,.  The  clamour  which  was  fo 
loud  againft  Sir  John  Dalrymple,  was  much  fainter  againft 
Mr.  Maepherfon.  7.'he  records  in  the  Depot  dcs  ajfalres 
Etrangeres  of  France,  are  now  allowed  by  all  the  thinking 
and  candid  part  of  the  nation,  to  have  tlieir  proper  w’eight  in 
afeertaining  the  truths  of  onr  hiftory.  The  papers  of  King 
James  the  Second  are  equally  w-ith  the  papers  of  William 
and  the  Hanoverian  Family,  incorporated  into  the  body  of 
materials  for  our  annals.  Search  is  made  on  all  fides  for 
authentic  information.  The  eagle-eye  of  the  nation  is  now 
able  to  look  full  upon  the  fun  ;  and  a  memorable  aera  has 
taken  place  among  us,  which  may  be  called  the  aera  of  His- 
TORicAL  Liberality, 

To  this  great  cyent  the  writer  of  the  prefent  work  has 
particularly  contributed.  He  has,  equaliy  with  Dalrymple 
and  Maepherfon,  given  us  an  honourable  example  of  hifto- 
rical  probity  ;  and  the  public  is  much  obliged  to  him  for  the 
ilrm,  the  riianly,  and  the  dignified  manner  in  which  he  has 
detailed  to  us  the  life  and  fufferings  of  Queen  Mary.  Dar¬ 
ing  to  confide  in  his  own  penetration  for  the  difeovery  of 
faas,  he  has  examined  the  original  authorities  with  a  keen 
eye  :  daring  to  fei  ze  the  truth,  under  whatever  form  he  found 
it,  he  has  boldly  brought  it  forward  to  the  view.  He  left  Dr. 
Robertfon  and  others,  who  had  not  vigour  enough  to  ftand 
againft  the  tide  of  popular  fallhood,  to  fall  down  with  it,  and 
fo  reach  with  eafe  the  intereft  or  the  fame  to  which  they 
were  tending.  He  was  fuperior  to  fuch  conduft.  He  faw 
that  the  fame  prejudices  which  had  thrown  a  deep  tinge  of 
•fadlion  over  the  reigns  of  all  the  Stuarts,  had  even  extended 
thcmfelves  beyond,  and  coloured  over  the  annuls  of  the  un¬ 
fortunate  Mary.  He  nobly  fcorned  to  be  led  by  tliem.  With 
a  juft  and  a  decifivc  hand  he  has  torn  down  tlie  old  fabrick 
of  fiftion,  which  has  been  reared  fo  long  and  buttrefled  up 
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fo  often.  And  he  has  ereftcd  a  fabrick  in  its  room,  which’ 
has  fafts  for  its  foundation,  and  truth  for  its  fuperftruc- 
ture.  -  ^  ' 

We  Hiall  therefore  produce  fome  of  the  moft  ftriking  paf- 
fages  in  theprefent  hiftory  ;  fuch  as  are  moft  ftriking  for  their 
probity,  and  fuch  as  will  beft  unite  together  to  form  a  wheU 
concerning  this  period  of  our  illand  annals.  We  fliall  only 
obferve  pievioully,  that  the  aft  of  hoftility,  equally  uhpro- 
Yoked  and  perfidious,  in  Elizabeth’s  fending  out  a  fquadroii 
of  ftiips  to  intercept  Mary  on  her  way  . from  France  to  Scot¬ 
land,  as  mentioned  in  p.  117  and  23,  ifiould,  in  our  opiniou* 
have  been  more  infifted  upon  than  it  is  by  our  author;  as  the 
firft  link  in  that  chain  of  faithlefliicfs  which  Elizabeth  conti* 
nued  ever  afterwards. 

•In  p.  1 17,  we  have  this  account  of  Elizabeth’s  conduft, 
a  mafter-picce  of  fincjfe  and  knavery. 

‘  But  though  file  had  excited  them  to  revolt,  and  had  not  only 
fupplied  them  with  money,  but  had  prornifed  to  fupport  them  by 
her  arms,  flic  now  affefted  difdain  and  fcorn.  The  deputies  were 
fternly  fefufed  even  the  formality  of  an  audience.  But,  after  having 
operated  upon  their  fears,  flie  feduced  them  to  contribute  to  her  vin¬ 
dication,  under  the  fecrct  ftipulation  of  her  exerting  the  fulnefs  of 
her  pbwer  in  behalf  of  their  faction.  The  Ambalfadors  of  France 
and  Spain  had  complained  with  warmth  of  her  interference  in  the 
affairs  of  the  Queen  of  Scots,  and  of  the  delight  which  flie  found  in 
flirring  up  the  diflenfions  of  her  kingdom.  Having  aflerted  her  in¬ 
tegrity,  Ihe  called  Murray  and  Hamilton  before  her,  in  theif  prfc- 
fence,  and  defired  them  to  fay,  whether  flie  had  encouraged  the  re¬ 
bellion  againll:  the  Scotiifli  Queen,  Thefe  deputies,  throwing  them- 
felves  upon  their  knees,- protefted  with  folemnity,  that  flie  was  alto¬ 
gether  innocent  of  fomenting  any  dlviflons  among  the  fubjefts  of 
Scotland.  ‘‘  You  are  in  the  right,  faid  flie  to  them,  to  tell  the 
“  truth  ;  for  neither  I  nor  any  perlon  in  my  name  ever  excited  you 

to  oppofe  your  Sovereign.  Your  treafon  is  moft  abominable,  and 
‘‘  may  te'a«h  rebellion  to  my  fubjefts  ;  and  as  worthlefs  traitors  I  com- 

maud  you  from  my  prefence.”  Murray  and  Hamilton  departed 
from  her  covered  with  fliame,  and  ftupified  with  amazement.  Ran¬ 
dolph,  alfo,  who  had  been  reiideht  in  Scotland,  in  corhpliance  with 
the  ignoble  uniformity  of  his  conduft,  cxprelled  roundly  the  inno¬ 
cence  of  his  miftrefs.  Amidft  a  fcenc  of  treachery  which  was  to6 
grdfs  to  deceive,  but  which  correfponded  with  the  perfidibos  refine- 
mehts  of  Elizabeth,  Throgrhbrton  alone  maintained  his  probity  and 
honour.  He  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  tb  deny  or  to  palliate  his 
tranfaftions  to  inrerfiipt  the  marriage  of  the  Queen  of  Scots,  and  to 
rouze  up  her  fubjefts  againft  her  ;  and  his  fincerity  might  have  cx- 
pofed  him  to  the  greateft  hazard,  if  his  forefight  had  not  fuggefted 
to  him  that  a  warrant  from  the  Privy  Council  might  be  necelftiry  as 
his  authority  for  the  part  which  he  was  inftrufted  to  aft.  This  war- 
|f4pt  accordingly  had  been  given  to  him,  and  he  now  exprefled  his 
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willingnefs  to  produce  it  as  the  dccilive  voucher  of  the  orders  with  3 
which  he  had  been  entrufted  *.  m 

We  next  turn  to  the  rebels  themfelves,  and  in  p.  225 — 227,  m 
have  this  lively  pi£lure  of  them.  | 

‘  The  Earl  ot  Murray,  after  he  had  vifited  the  Englifli  court, 
proceeded  to  France,  where  he  afliduoufly  dilfcminatcd  all  the  re-  J 
ports  againft  the  Queen  which  were  injurious  to  her  reputation;  and  | 
where,  without  being  expofed  to  fufpicion,  he  was  able  to  main- 
tain  a  clofc  correfpondence  with  his  friends,  Morton  and  Lcthing-  ,  ] 
ton,  and  to  infpire  their  machinations.  His  alTociatcs,  true  to  his  j 
ambition  and  their  own,  had  promoted  all  the  fchemes  of  Bothwel  1 
upon  the  Queen  with  a  power  and  influence  which  had  infured  their  !  j 
fuccefs.  In  confederacy  with  the  Earl  of  Murray  hi mfelf,  they  had  j 
confpired  wdth  him  to  murder  the  King.  Ailifted  with  the  weight  of  ^  | 
the  Earl  of  Murray,  they  had  managed  his  trial,  and  operated  the  ‘  I 
verdid  which  acquitted  him.  By  the  lame  arts,  and  with  the  fame  "‘j 
views  they  had  joined  with  him  to  procure  the  bond  of  the  nobles,  | 
recommending  him  to  the  Queen  as  a  hulbnnd,  aflei  ting  his  integri-  *  J 
ty  and  innocence,  recounting  his  noble  qualities,  cxprelling  an 
unalterable  refolution  to  fupport  the  marriage,  againft  every  oppofer  ,  | 
and  adveri'ary,  and  recording  a  wifti  that  a  defedion  from  its  objeds 
and  purpofes  fliould  be  branded  with  everlafting  ignominy,  and  held 
out  asampft  faithlcfs  and  pcrjnrcd  treachery.  When  the  end,  how-* 
over,  was  accompliflied,  tor  which  they  had  been  fo  zealous,  and  ^ 
when  the  marriage  of  the  Queen  was  adually  celebrated,  they  laid  ^ 
afidethe  fmiling  and  delufive  vizor  of  fricndfliip,  and  were  in  haftc  ] 
to  entitle  themfelves  to  the  ignominy  w'hich  they  had  invited  to  fall 
upon  them.  The  murder  of  the  King,  the  guilt  of  Bothwxl,  his 
acquittal,  his  divorce,  and  his  marriage,  became  the  topics  of  their  v  | 
complaints  and  declamation.  Upon  the  foundation  of  this  hated 
marriage,  they  even  ventured  privately  to  infer  the  privity  of  the 
Queen  to  all  his  iniquity  and  tranfadions ;  and  this  ftep  feemed  doubt-  't 
lels,  to  the  mats  of  her  own  fubjeds,  and  to  more  diftant  oblcrver?,  ;  ^ 
a  ftrong  confirmation  of  all  the  former  fufpicions,  to  her  fhamc, 
w^hich  had  been  circulated  with  fo  much  artifice.  The  ftabbing*  out-  (I 
rage  of  their  imputations  and  divifes,  excited  againft  her,  both  at 
home  and  abroad,  the  moil  indignant  and  humiliating  odium.  Amidft  p 
the  ruins  of  her  fame,  they  thought  to  bury  for  ever  her  tranquillity  M 
and  peace  ;  and  in  the  convulfions  they  had  meditated,  they  already  Q 
were  anticipating  the  dowrifal  of  Bothwel,  and  fnatching  at  the  0 
crown  that  tottered  on  her  head  -j-.  *  m 

Wcarefoon  afterwards,  p.  240—241,  prefented  with  a  ■ 
view  of  the  rebels,  beginning  for  iht'frji  time  to  try  their  I 
hands  in  the  forgery  of  letters  ^  ■ 

‘  They  had,*  as  they  told  Kircaldy  of  Grange,  *  recently  inter-  I 
rupted  a  letter  from  her,*  Queen  Mary,  ‘  to  this  nobleman,*  Earl  I 
Bothwel,  ^  ip  which  (lie  exprefled,  in  the  moft  glowing  terms,  the  I 
warmth  of  her  love,  and  her  fixed  purpofe  never  to  for  fake  hinif  ■ 
4.  I1<  ■  ,  I  .  .  ,  -  ■ 

♦  Mclvil,  Memoirs,  p.  ii8,  f  Camden,  p.  404.  Melvil,  | 
Memoirs,*  p.  160.  I 

Kircaldy  ■ 
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Kircaldy  was  defiicd  to  pcrufe  this  letter  ;  and  he  prefled  them  no 
longer  with  his  remonflranccs.  The  Queen,  in  the  mean  lime,  fent 
a  meflage  to  this  generous  I'oldier,  complaining  of  the  cruelty  of  her 
nobles,  and  reminding  him  that  they  had  violated  their  engage¬ 
ments.  He  indantly  addrellcd  an  anl'wer  to  it,  recounting  the  re¬ 
proaches  he  had  made  to  them,  liating  his  advice,  deferibing  the  fur- 
prlzc  with  which  he  had  read  her  intercepted  letter,  and  conjuring 
her  to  renounce  and  forget  a  moll  wicked  and  flagitious  man,  and  by 
this  victory  over  hcrlelt  to  regain  the  love  and  refpeift  of  her  fub- 
jects.  The  device  of  a  letter  from  her  to  Bothwel,  compleated  the 
amazement  of  the  Queen.  So  unprincipled  a  contempt  of  every 
thing  that  is  mod  facred,  fo  barbarous  a  peri'everence,  in  perfidi- 
oufnefs  and  Injuftice,  extinguiflied  every  fentiment  of  hope  in  her 
boloin.  She  conceived  that  (he  was  doomod  to  inevitable  dcftruc- 
tion,  and  funk  under  a  pang  of  unutterable  anguifli*.* 

To  this  is  fubjoined  the  following  Note  : 

‘  Mr.  Hume  is  candid  enough  to  give  up  the  authenticity  of  this 
letter;  and,  indeed,  fo  far  as  I  have  obferved,  there  is  not  the  flight¬ 
ed  pretence  of  a  reafon  to  conceive  it  to  be  genuine.  Hill,  of  Eng- 
vol.  v*  p.  120.  It  was  not  mentioned  by  the  Earl  of  Morton,  and 
his  adherents,  to  Throgmorton,  when  Elizabeth  interfered  in  the  af¬ 
fairs  of  Scotland,  upon  the  imprifonment  of  the  Queen  in  the  caftlc 
of  Lochlcvcn  ;  a  period  of  time  when  thefe  llatefmcn  wxre  defirous 
to  throw  out  every  imputation  to  her  prejudice,  and  when  in  parti¬ 
cular  they  w'^ere  abufing  her  with  vehemence  for  her  attachment  to 
Bothwel.  Keith,  p.  419.  Nor  was  it  made  ufe  of  by  Murray  be¬ 
fore  the  Englifli  commiflioners.  Mary,  in  the  condition  to  which 
the  nobles  had  reduced  her,  could  not  well  think  of  a  ftep  of  this 
fort,  although  her  attachment  to  Bothwxl  had  been  as  ftrong  as  they 
tvere  pleafed  to  pronounce  it.  For,  not  to  fpeak  of  the  greatnefs  of 
her  diftrefs,  flie  was  guarded  by  them  fo  ftndlly  as  to  make  it  vain 
for  her  to  pretend  to  elude  their  vigilance.  In  regard,  too,  to  her 
love  of  Bothwxl,  it  is  not  clear  that  it  was  ever  real.  While  the 
King  was  alive,  there  are  no  traces  of  their  improper  intercourfe. 
The  aftair  of  Dunbar  was  a  criminal  feduCtion.  The  arts  of  a  pro¬ 
fligate  man,  the  frailty  of  nature,  and  the  violence  of  a  temporary 
tendernefs  overcame  her.  There  w^as  no  fentiment  of  love  upon 
either  fide.  After  her  marriage  his  rudenefs  extinguiflied  in  her  al¬ 
together  any  remain  of  kindnefs  and  refpec^  ;  and^  hence  the  coldneis  ' 
with  which  flic  parted  with  him. 

But  we  foon  come  to  the  grand  Broke  of  forgery,  the  ca¬ 
pital  artifice  of  that  unprincipled  band.  Conceriiing  this 
Dr.  Stuart  fpeaks  in  the  following  manner,  p.  272. 

‘  But  w'^hilc  the  Regent,*  the  Earl  of  Murray,  ‘  and  his  friends 
had  anxieties  upon  account  of  the  Earl  of  Bothwel,  they  were  ftill 
more  alarmed  w nth  apprehenfions  on  the  part  of  the  Queen.  That 
Bothwel  might  be  induced  to  reveal  the  whole  bloody  fecrct,  and  to 
open  up  the  feenes  they  had  a£lcd  with  him,  was  a  terror  that  was 

*  Melvil,  Memoirs,  p.  167. 
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dlltant,  when  compared  with  the  dangers  that  might  a  flail  them,  if 
the  Queen  fhould  recover  her  liberty  and  grandeur.  Their  inlults 
and  cruellies  had  been  lb  vile  and  criminal,  that,  in  this  cafe  they 
could  not  poflibly  expcift  any  mercy  or  pardon.  Her  condemnation 
or  death,  therefore,  could  alone  operate  a  full  fccurity  to  them,  in 
a  prifon  lire  would  be  a  fource  to  them  of  of  conftant  difc^uict.  Her 
misfortunes  would  awaken  the  compaflEon  of  her  fubjeCts  ;  her 
friends  would  continually  uphold  her  hope  of  a  deliverance  ;  fo¬ 
reign  ftates  might  be  drawn  to  aCt  decifively  in  her  favour  ;  and  a 
naked  fwwd  would  be  perpetually  fufpended  over  their  heads,  re¬ 
minding  them  of  their  crimes,  and  threatoning  to  revenge  her 
wrongs.  They  were  fully  aware  of  their  hazardous  fituation  ;  and 
it  appeared  to  their  matureft  deliberation,  that  by  the  ample  eftablifl:- 
ment  of  her  guilt,  they  could  etfe6tuate  w  ith  the  greatest  feturity  to 
thcmfelves  her  complete  overthrow  and  dellruftion.  They  had  al¬ 
ready  fucceeded  in  detradling  from  her  reputation,  and  In  throwing  a 
llain  upon  her  honour  ;  and  the  .  letter  which  they  had  produced  as 
intercepted  from  her  to  Bothwel,  and  with  which  they  had  impofed 
upon  Klrcaldy  of  Grange,  encouraged  them  to  adopt  the  only 
means  in  their  power  by  which  they  could  multiply’  at  plcafure  the 
proofs  ot  her  indilcrctidn.  They  had  uniformly  affirmed  with  con¬ 
fidence,  that  her  love  of  Bothwel  w^as  incurable,  and  that  it  threat¬ 
ened  the  Prince  and  the  nation  w  ith  ruin.  It  was  upon  this  founda¬ 
tion,  that  they  refted  the  defence  of  their  proceedings*.  They 
knew*,  therefore,  that  it  vvas  Incumbent  upon  them  to  produce  the 
vouchers  of  her  pallion.  The  infamy  of  fuch  a  projeft  did  not  de¬ 
ter  them  from  its  execution.  They  had  been  even  accuftomed  to  ac¬ 
tions  that  were  more  atrocious.  It  w*as  an  expedient  neceffary  to 
them ;  and  they  hoped,  by  their  management  and  refolution,  to 
render  it  luccclsful  in  the  greatell  degree. 

‘  They  had  allured  to  them  a  partizan  w  ho  was  admirably  qualified 
for  entering  into  their  purpofes,  and  for  advancing  them. — 
This  was  George  Buchanan,  a  man  of  high  genius,  and  who  was 
well. acquainted  with  the  world.  He  had  this  very  year  afted  as  a 
moderator  of  an  affembly  of  the  church,  and  had  w’ritten  a  treatife 
in  vindication  of  the  depolition  of  the  Queen.  He  w*as  poor,  had 
propenfities  to  pleafure,  and  vvas  ambitious.  The  bounty  and  the 
power  of  the  Regent  could  lead  him  to  the  fummit  of  his  wdffics. 
He  became  attached  to  him  with  more  vehemence'  than  confified  with 
the  integrity  of  his  character.  When  put  in. motion  by  his  patron, 
he  fcruplcd  not  to  forget  all  the  duties  w  hich  he  owed  to  his  fove- 
reign,  and  and  all  the  refpc6I  which  he  ought  to  have  paid  to  himfelf. 
It  w  as  By  his  aid. that  thofe  letters  w^ere  framed;  which  the  Regent 
and  his  cabab  were  to  impute  t©  Mary,  and  by  the  operation  of 
which  they  thought  finally  to  accompiilh  her  ruin.  It  vvas  to  them 
that  they  were  to  point  as  the  decifive  vouchers  of  her  guilt. 

‘  While  it  was,  therefore,  their  object  ro  procure  an  effe^ual  vin¬ 
dication  of  their  own  condudl  and  proceedings,  it  w*as  not  lefs  anxi- 
oufly  their  dcfiie  to  criminate  their  fovereign.  For  thefe  purpofes 
thev  held  deliberations,  of  which  the  minute  or  memorial  has  fortu- 


*  Keith,  p.  41 7.  4^0. 
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nafcly  defccnded  to  poftcrlty.  The  Regent,  the  Earl  of  Morton, 
Maitland  of  Lcthington,  with  the  lords  of  the  fccrct  council  and 
other  perfons  of  the  cabal,  after  mature  conlideration  determined 
and  agreed  in  declaring,  that  all  the  tnmfa^cions  in  which  they  had 
been  engaged  from  the  time  of  the  murder  of  the  King  were  highly 
proper  and  meritorious  ;  and  that  the  righteoufnefs  of  thrir  quarrel, 
the  fccurity  of  their  perfons  and  eftates,  and  the  protec'^ion  of  their 
pofterity,  ought  to  be  provided  for  and  amply  crtablillicd  by  the  three 
Eftates  affembled  in  parliament.  They  declared  it  likewife*  to  be 


“  and  their  private  marriage,  that  die  was  art  and  part  of  the  actual 
“  devife  and  deed  of  the  murder  of  her  hulband  ;  and  thatfl’ie  fully 
deferved  the  treatment  flic  had  already  met  with,  and  the  refentr 
“  ment  which  might  yet  be  flicwn  to  her 

‘  As  they  had  employed  the  ftrongeft  terms  in  exprefting  the  love 
of  Mai*}^  to  Bothwcl,  it  was  ncccftary  to  throw  into'  the  letters  the 
inoft  open  and  explicit  language.  The  ftrain  of  them,  accord¬ 
ingly,  and  their  expreffion  are  of  this  kind.  They  breathe  a  pafiion 
that  is  grofs  and  inordinate  ;  they  exprefs  the  wantonnefs  of  a  miiid 
prac^ifed  in  vice,  and  loft  to  virtue  ;  and  they  indicate  a  confent  to 
the  murder  of  the  King  f .  They  give  with  exaftnefs  that  picture'  of 
the  Queen  which  the  Regent  and  the  cabal  wiftied  to  pafs  for  her 
llkenefs.  To  the  tenor  of  her  life,  and  to  the  teftiniony  of  undoubt¬ 
ed  monuments  of  hiftory  they  are  in  the  moft  dire<5f  contradidfion. 
To  their  paft:  tranfaftions  they  have  an  obvious  reference  ;  and  they  • 
correfpond  with  the  purpofes  which  it  moft  concerned  them  to  adopt, 
and  for  which  they  were  to  be  aftive  and  ftrenuous.  Their  friend- 
fliip  for  Bothwel,  his  murder  of  the  King,  his  eagernefs  for  a  trial, 
their  protedtion  of  him,  .his^  acquittal,  their  bond  inculcating  hii- 
innocence,  and  prelTing  the  Queen  to  take  hlm  for  her  hulband,-  her 
conveyance  to  Dunbar,  her  fedudfion,  her  marriage,  their  rupture 
with  him,  their  permillion  to  his  flight,  their  accufations  of  him  in* 
his  abfence,  their  attempt  to  involve  her  in  his  wickednefs,  their  re-- 
bellion,  the  indignities*  with  which  they  treated  Her,  her  imprifon- 
rnent,  her  forced  refignation  of  the  crown',  the  elevation  of  Murray 
to  be  Regent,  and  in  fine  theprojedtof  the  letters  as  the  apology  of 
their  own  proceedings,  and  the  evidence  of  her  guilt ;  thefc  tranf- 
adlions,  fo  particular,  fo  united,  and  fo  concurring  are  all  the 
parts  of  a  fyftem  which  carries  in  its  bofom  the  full  convidlion  of 
their  deep  deceit,  their  unprincipled  profligacy,  and  their  intrepid 
and  fariguinary  ambitioni  They  were  now  to  archieve  the  laft'act  of 
their  drama  ;  and  by  the  death,  or  utter  humiliation  of  the  Queen'" 
to  Iccure  their  future  tranquilhiy,  and  to  enjoy  at  cafe  the  luxuri¬ 
ous  pride  of  profperity  and  greatnefs/ 

In  p.  296  we  return  to  the  condudl:  of  Elizabeth  again. 

‘  Upon  revolving  thefe  meafures  and  topicks, '  Elizabeth  and  her 
counfellors  were  induced  to  conclude  that  it  was  by  far  the  wifeft  ex- 


•  *  Haynes,  p.  453.  f  Anderfon,  Collections,  \’t>l.  ii.  p.  129. 
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pcdient  to  Iceep  the  Queen  of  Scots  in  confinement ;  to  invent  me¬ 
thods  to  augment  her  diftrefs  ;  to  give  countenance  to  the  Regent  ; 
and  to  hold  her  kingdom  in  depcndance  and  fubjeftion 

‘  In  thefe  rcfolutions  there  were  indeed  an  evident  injuftice,  and 
a  favage  rigour.  But  objeftions  of  this  kind,  it  was  thought,  might 
be  taken  away  or  concealed  by  expreflions  of  lenity,  and  under  appear¬ 
ances  of  refpecl  aud  affeiUon.  It  was  contended  in  vain,  that  a  plan 
more  moderate  in  itfelf,  and  in  effect  equally  deflruclive  of  the  con- 
fequcnce  of  the  Queen  of  Scots,  would  preferve  better  the  national 
integrity  and  honour.  It  was  propolVd  to  reflore  Mary  to  her 
kingdom,  under  limitations  and  conditions  that  would  give  Eliza¬ 
beth  the  moft  ample  opportunities  to  interfere  in  her  aftairs,  and  to 
direct  and  govern  them  t.  This  feheme,  however,  was  derided  as 
precarious  and  uncertain.  The  prime  counlellors  of  Elizabeth  knew 
well  her  temper  and  difpofitions  j  and  they  encouraged  them.  No 
fentiment  of  generofity  opened  itfelf  in  her  bofom.  The  greatnefs 
of  replacing  an  injured  and  fuft'ering  princefs  upon  her  throne,  and 
of  recovering  to  her  the  full  and  undiminiflied  enjoyment  of  her  rank 
and  rights,  never  once  entered  into  her  conceptions.  It  was  in  her 
power,  by  atchieving  this  magnanimous  part,  to  gain  to  her  for  ever 
the  gratitude  and  attachment  of  her  lifter  Queen,  and  to  cover  her 
brow  with  the  moft  honourable  laurels.  But  llie  chofe  to  indulge  in 
jealoufies,  and  anger,  and  rivalfliip,  to  add  to  the  ferment  of  mife- 
rablc  pallions,  and  to  feed  the  cankers  that  were  wafting  her  heart.* 
And  in  p.  352,  we  have  this  note. 

‘  Notwithftanding  the  ability  and  the  partiality  of  Elizabeth’s 
commifiioners,  it  is  very  remarkable  that  the  papers  in  the  conferences 
at  York  and  Weftminfter  lead  to  a  ftrong  cenfure  of  the  Englifli 
Queen.  It  is  alfo  to  be  inferred,  that  this  cenfure  would  have  been 
greatly  ftronger,  if  Secretary  Cecil  had  not  in  many  places  altered 
and  interlined  thefe  papers.  It  is  likeways  known  that  Mr.  Ander- 
fon,  the  editor  of  the  Collcftlons  about  Mary,  actually  omitted  and 
fupprefled,  with  delign,  many  of  the  vouchers  which  were  the  moft 
favouroble  to  her  aftions  and  memory.  Under  almoft  every  difad- 
vantage,  the  fuperiority  of  her  caufe  evinces  itfelf,  and  is  a  forcible 
admonition,  that  truth  is  the  daughter  of  time.* 

VTo  be  continued.~\ 
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This  hiftoryhasa  diftant  refemblance  to  the  old  ro¬ 
mance  of  Sir  Charles  Grandifon  and  Mifs  Harriet  By¬ 
ron.  The  heroine  runs  away  from  agracelefs  ravifher,  and 
in  this  flight  firft  encounters  Lord  Belford.  They  mutual¬ 
ly  fall  in  love  with  each  other  ;  but  Lord  Belford  is  prevent¬ 
ed  by  an  unhappy  entanglement  which  had  befallen  him  in 
his  travels,  from  declaring  his  paflion.  Perceiving,. howeyer. 


^  Auderfon,  Colleftions,  vol.  iv.  p.  34,  42. 
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the  growing  partiality  of  Mifs  Woodley,  he  makes  her  the 
conlident  of  his  foreign  adventure.  He  informs  her,  that 
having  become  fecurity  for  an  imprudent  friend,  and  being 
diftrcffed  for  money,  a  certain  lady,  called  Julia,  fells  her 
jewels,  and  privately  fends  him  the  fum  produced  by  them, 
fifteen  hundred  pounds.  The  next  day  Julia  goes  mad--  for 
the  lofs  of  her  jewels,  we  fuppofe— for  no  earthly  reafon  be- 
lide  can  be  aHigned  for  the  freak.  She  raves,  however,  on 
Belford  ;  a  bleeding  feene  follows,  and  his  lordfhip  promifes 
to  marry  her  if  Ihe  recovers. 

.  Soon  alter  this  confidence  Lord  Belford  hears  file  has  fhut 
herfelf  up  in  a  nunnery,  and  immediately  declares  his  paf- 
fion  to  Mifs  Woodley^  It  was  all  a  mijlake^  fomebody  of  a 
jimilarname  had  taken  the  veil.  Julia  arrives  in  England  at 
this  critical  period,  and  claims  his  hand.  What  a  diftrefs  ! 
Conveniently,  however,  Ihe  adventures  in  the  evening  air, 
takes  cold,  dies,  and  Lord  Belford  is  united  to  his  Sophia 
Woodley.  .  - 

From  this  abftraft  the  reader  will  perhaps  accufe  our  parti¬ 
ality.  “  ffhat  the  dickens  if  he  be  a  mailer  of  the  fame 
elegant  ftile  with  our  author,  he  will  exclaim  ;  call  you  this 
zdijiant  ref emh lance  Sir,  we  do,  and  we  beg  leave 

to  obferve,  that  however  unfavourable  matters  may  appear, 
we  are  perfeftly  juftified  in  allerting,  that  there  is  by  no 
means  an  exa^  coincidence  between  our  author  and  Mr.  Rich- 
ardfon,  that  on  the  contrary  our  author  has  an  original 
manner,  a  vein  fui  gencrisy  to  which  that  popular  novelift 
might  in  vain  have  afpjred.  As  there  is  no  point  we  hold 
dearer  than  the  integrity  and  independence  of  our  decifions, 
we  will  beg  leave  to  go  a  little  out  of  our  way,  and  juftify 
our  aflertion  by  a  Ihort  extraft.  Tt  lhall  be  from  the  inter¬ 
view  between  Lord  Belford  and  Mifs  Woodley,  after  Ju¬ 
lia’s  arrival  in  England. 

“  The  moll  rigid  lloic  would  have  wept  at  beholding  the 
meeting  of  thefe  lovers  :  It  puts  to  defiance  all  defeription, 
or  even  the  mind  to  conceive  their  diftrefs.  Belford  tenderly 
took  the  pale  trembling  hand  of  his  (once)  Sophia,  and  pref- 
fing  it  to  his  lips,  in  faltering  accents  enquired  of  her  health. 
“  I  am  better,  greatly  better,”  faid  the  angel,  “  how  is  your 
Lordjhip  To  be  brief,  I  foon  found  I  could  not  ftand  this 
feene.”  The  letter  writer  accordingly  retires,  but  immedi¬ 
ately  returns  again.: — “  I  now  and  then,”  fays  (lie,  ‘‘  caught 
‘‘  the  found  of  Sophia’s  voice  concluding  a  few  fenteiKes, 
in  which  were — “  No  more,  my.  Lord — an  union  was  not 
good  for  us. — Heaven  tliought  it  not  proper.” — Good 
'God,  exclaims  the  writer,  what  is  their  magnanimity  ! 
What  dignity  of  virtue  do  tliey  poffefs  !  I  really  look  up  to 

them 
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them  as  to  beings  of  a  fiiperior  order!”  She  concludes, 
“  ^!as  !  zvhat  is  dinner  to  this  inter ejlihg  affair  ? — S^,  ralh 
and  inconliderate  reader,  where  has  Richardlbn  wrought  up 
af  feene  like  this  ? 


Art.  VI.  Medical  Obfervations  and  Enquiries^  vol.  vi.  By  a  Society 

of  Phyficianb. 

[Conch/d fd  from  citr  Reviev:  of  November  laf.^ 

Cafe  of  a  fpafmodic  Inability  of  Deglutition^  can  fed  (corrige 
cured)  by  Mercurial  Unliioh.  By  f.  H.  Sequiruy  M.  D. 

^T^HIS' dangerous  fymptom  came  on  after  a  traiii  of  ncr- 
vous  complaints.  When  a  variety  of  medicines  had 
teen  inelFeftually  exhibited,  a  mercurial  cerate  was  applied 
to  the  patient’s  neck,  and  two  drachms  of  the  unguent,  coerul. 
fort,  were  rubbed  in  for  three  fucceffive  days  ;  this  treatment 
gradually  reflored  the  power  of  fwallowing,  and  all  the  other 
Jymptoms  vanilhed,  fays  the  author,  as  if  by  a  charm. 

Vibe  Ufe  of  cold  Bathin?  in  the  Locked  Jaw.  By  fV.  fVrighti 
M.D.  F.  R.  S. 

In  this  article  we  have  an  account  of  fix  cafes,’  fuccefsful- 
ly  treated  by  the  external  application  of  cold  water,'  a  prafticc 
that  has  of  late  indeed  been  talked  of  among  phyficians,  but 
is  by  no  means  eftablifhed.  The  water  was  forcibly  thrown 
upon  the  patients,  and  the  cold  bath  ordered  feverai  times? 
a-dav.  Dr.  Wright  obferves  that  he  has  never  failed  to 
cfTeft  a  cure  by  this  method.  The  caufes,  from  which  the 
fpafm  proceeded,  deferve  attention.  The  firft  patient  had* a 
itroke  of  the  fun.  The  fecond  was  beaten  feverely  about 
the  cheeks  and  temples.  In  the  third  inftance  the  difeafe  was 
apparently  brought  on  by  the  uncommon  warmth  of  the 
weather  ;  at  leaft  no  other  caufe  could  be  afiigned.  The 
fourth  patient  had  the  foie  of  his  foot  wounded  by  a  rufty 
nail.  The  fifth  had  flept  all  night  in  the  cold  air.  The 
fixth  was  attacked  with  unufual  violence  by  the  joint  evil.  In 
this  country  the  locked  jaw  originates  from  no  caufe  more 
frequently  than  from  an  extenfive  burn.  Will  the  fame 
praSicc  be  equally  fuccefsful  in  thfefe  cafes  ? 

Cufe  of  a  jingular  Coughs  by  Archibald  Douglas^  M.  D. 
Incontinence^  of  TJrinCy  cured  by  the  Ufe  of  the  Flexible  Cathe-t 
tcry  by  G.  Mitchell. 

A  Letter  to  Dr.  Folhcrgill  on  the  Benefit  of  a  refufeitated  Sa^^ 
livatiofiy  in  the  Cure  of  certain  anomalous  Symptoms^  from 
Dr.  Dobfon. 

•  A  young  lady  took  Plummer’s  pills  in  fmall  dofes,  till  a 
flight  falivatibn  came  on,  which  ceafed  again  in  a  few  hours, 
llie‘ immediately  felt  a  fenfe  of  weight,  fullncfs  and  uneafinefs 
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under  the  xiphoid  cartilage.  Thele  fymptoms  grew  more  and 
more  troublefome,  till  at  laft,  when  the  attempted  to  Iwallow* 
any  thing,  violent  retchings  inftantly  enlued.  All  thcfe 
iVmptoms  were  foon  removed  by  a  free  ufe  of  mercurials. 

Hijiory  of  an  extraordinary  jlffedion  of  the  Braln^  in 
a  Letter  to.  Dr.  "Hunter^  f^^^  Drs.  Smith  and  IVally  and 
Air.  Langford. 

A  bony  concretion  conneftcd  together  the  dura  and  pia 
mater,  knd  the  fubftance  of  the  brain.  The  mifchief  fecm- 
ed  to  fpring  from  a  blow  on  the  hinder  part  of  the  head,  re¬ 
ceived  many  years  before,  “  a  new  proof,  as  it  is  well  obferv- 
ed,  that  every  blow  on  the  head,  however  flight  the  injury 
may  appear  at  the  time,  ought  to  be  an  objeft  of  ferious  at¬ 
tention,  and  the  effefts  ought  to  be  obviated  by  reft,  ven«- 
feftion,  medicines,  and  regimen.” 

Ohfervations  on  the  Cure  of  FLuxesy  by  fmall  Dofes  of  Ipecacu- 
anhay  by  Dr.  Fothcrgill. 

In  an  habitual  diarrhoea  depending  on  fome  irritating  acri^ 
tnony  of  the  juicesy  accompanied  with  great  weaknefs  and  irri¬ 
tability  of  the  bowels,  Dr.  F.  recommends  the  following 
proceis. 

•  “  Let  a  grain,  one  and  a  half,  or  twoy  of  Ipecac,  be  given  ia 
Aq.  Alexit.  limp,  or  any  other  vehicle,  in  bed,  in  a  inorning.-r- 
This  will  fometimes  aeft  as  an  emetic,  and  bring  up  bile  ;  forn?- 
times  it  proves  cathartic,  and  gives  a  few  motions  downwards  extra- 
orditiary.  In  either  cafe,  a  fmall  bafon  of  thin  gruel  may  be  taken, 
gently  to  promote  its  pperation. 

*  At  night  an  _anodyne  flioyld  be  given,  if  there  be  nothing  tp 
forbid  it;  rather  a  warm  and  cordial  one,  than  a  Ample  anodyne* 
Gdnfeft.  Damocrat.  Theriac.  Andi'om.  or  Philonium,  as  the  cafe 
may  feem  to  require. 

*  By  this  nieans  an  undifturbed  night  is  generally  pbtained,  at  leaft' 
the  dofe  of  the  anodyne  ought  to  be  fuch  as  to  enfure  it.  The  ipe¬ 
cacuanha  may  be  repeated  or  omitted  the  next  morning,  according 
to  its  operation  the  preceeding  day.  If  vehement,  eit^r  upwards 
or  downwards,  omit  it  till  the  morning  following ;  but  repeat  the 
anodyne  at  bed  time. 

‘  It  raoft  commonly  happens,  that  a  very  few  dofes  of  thefc  iijedl- 
cines,  with  proper  attention  to  regimen,  gradually  reftrain  thefe  dif- 
charges.  .  And  the  fame  procefs,  at  longer  intervals  between  the 
dofes  of  Ipecacuanha,  generally  put  a  flop  to  them,  both  fafely  ajnd 
effectually.’  *  ^  ^ 

He  thinks  the  diforder  has  been  often  increafed  by  the  fame 
medicine  adminiftered  iii  too  large  dofes.  He  adds  that  ftrift 
regard  mull  be  had  to  the  quantity  of  food. 

Cafe  of  a  flatulent  Fumour  on  the  Head- opened  and  cured.  By 
Mr.  Lloydy  Surgeon.  ... 

Obfervations  on  the  Gout.  '  By  A.  Small. 

Thefe  obfervations,  which  the  author  cqllefted  from  expc- 
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ricncc,  in  his  own  perfon,  during  a  period  of  near  thirty  B 
years,  are  highly  deferving  of  attention.  The  following  B 
corollaries,  as  far  as  a  finglc  cafe  can  warrant  general  conclu-  k 
lions,  ‘Icera  to  How  from  the  author’s  account  of  him(elf\  K 
•  I.  Gouty  perfons  Ihould  take  as  much  exercife  as  poflible,  K 
in  defiance  of  pain,  as  foon  as  the  inflammatory  ftage  is  K 
over.  To  the  neglcft  of  this  precaution  the  author  imputes  K 
the  weaknefs  of  the  joints  that  fucceeds  fits  of  the  gout.  B 

2.  Leeches  may  be  advantageoufly  employed  to  abate  in*  B 

flammation.  B 

3.  Emetics  may  be  liberally  adminiftered  at  the  approach  K 

of  the  gout,  with  the  utmoft  fafety.  B 

4.  The  bark  is  of  great  ufc  when  given  in  the  intervals  of  K 

the  fever,  and  fometimes  removes  the  fymptoms.  W 

5.  If  the  part  affefted  be  expofed  to  the  air,  or  wrapped  B 

only  in  the  flighteft  manner  poflTible,  the  patient  will  efcape  K. 
great  part  of  the  pain  ufually  attending  fits  of  the  gout,  nor  B 
will  any  bad  confequence  enfue.  Ij* 

In  thefe  propofitions  we  can  difeern  nothing  that  is  pal-  B 
pably  abfurd  or  inconfiftent  with  the  diftates  of  fair  experi-  ^ 
dice,  though  they  lead  to  a  praftice  very  different  from  the  " 
common  treatment  of  the  gout.  They  are  even,  in  many 
refpefts  analogous  to  the  moft  approved  method  of  treating 
inflammations.  Every  one  who  has  infpefted,  however 
nightly,  the  hiftory  of  medicine,  knows  what  fuperftitious  ^ 
precepts  and  mifehievous  cautions  formerly  regulated  the  con- 
duft  of  the  phyfician,  and  in  particular  by  what  mounds  and 
fences  the  accefs  of  cool  air  was  for  many  ages  prevented. 

Jt  may  now  perhaps  be  only  blind  cuftom  that  wraps  the 
gouty  limb  in  a  dozen  folds  of  flannel. 

Dangerous  Effefls  from  Eating  a  Quantity  of  ripe  Berries  of 
Belladonna^  in  a  Letter  from  Mr,  BrumwelL 
The  effefts  mentioned  in  this  article  are  nearly  the  fame  , 
with  thofe  which  are  already  upon  record,  as  produced  by  the 
fame  caufe. 

Cafe  of  a  Feather  or  Pen^  Fwclve  Inches  longy  which  was  ex- 
trailed  from  the  Oefophagus,  By  Mr,  King  of  Dublin, 

It  was  extrafted  by  the  whalebone  probe,  which  had  a 
thread  paffed  through  the  fpunge. 

Cafe  of  a  difeafed  Kidney y  in  a  Letter  from  Mr,  Pcarfon  of 
Doncajler. 

This  difeafed  kidney  belonged  to  a  boy  four  years  and  a  * 
half  old,  and  weighed  fixteen  pounds  and  a, half.  .The 
ureter  was  obliterated. 

An  Infiance  of  the  good  Effelis  of  Opium  in  a  dangerous. Cafe  of 
Retention  of  Urine,  By  y»  Pearfony  Surgeon  to  the  Locke  ^  ‘ 
Hofpital, 

A  gonorrhaeal  inflammation  brought  on  this  retention  of 

urine  '  , 
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urine  ;  and  the  ufual  treatment  affording  no  relief,  the  author 
was  led  to  give  opium  in  fuch  quantity  as  might  ‘‘  very  con- 
liderably  fufpend  the  tonic  aftion  of  the  moving  fibres,  and 
deprive  the  fphin^er  vejica  of  its  contraftile  powers.’*  He 
fucceeded  compleatly  in  the  cure. 

On  Catara^s.  By  Mr.  J.  LucaSy  Surgeon  to  the  Leeds  In^ 
firmary. 

We  doubt  whether  this  article  will  fupply  many  important 
additions  to  what  has  been  already  written  on  the  fubjeft. 

On  the  Uncertainty  of  the  Signs  of  Murdery  in  the  Cafe  of  Ba- 
fiard  Children.  By  the  late  Dr.  Hunter. 

Every  friend  of  humanity  will  rejoice  at  finding  this  moft 
interefting  topic  of  forenfic  medicine  difeufled  by  a  writer  fo 
well  qualified  both  by  anatomical  Ikill,  and  experience  in  mid¬ 
wifery.  I'hey  will  be  equally  pleal'ed  to  hear,  that  of  fufpec- 
ted  mothers,  a  far  fmaller  number  than  is  comrtionly  imagin¬ 
ed  is  guilty  of  this  moft  enormous  of  all  crimes.  But  by 
what  procefs  of  reafoning  does  the  author  bring  out  this 
ftrange  inference  ?  cries  the  multitude,  exafperated  by  the 
popular  clamour  of  a  cruel  and  unnatural  murder  ?  .The  fol¬ 
lowing  quotation  will  give  die  reader  a  pretty  good  . infight 
into  the  ideas  of  Dr.  Hunter.  But  as  the  fubjeft  is  of  fuch 
general  concern,  we  cannot  but  exprefs  ‘a  wifh  to  fee  this 
paper  printed  feparately,  and  difperfed  as  widely  as  poflible. 

‘  ‘  Here  let  us  luppofe  a  cafe  which  every  body  will  allow  to  be 
very  poffible.  An  unmarried  woman,  becoming  pregnant,  is  ftriving 
to  conceal  her  fliame,  and  laying  the  bell  fcheme  that  flie  can.de- 
vife,  for  faving  her  own  life  and  that  of  the  child,  and  at  the  fame 
time  concealing  the  fecret — but  her  plan  is  at  once  difconcerted,  by 
her  being  unexpe£tedly  and  fuddenly  taken  ill  by  herfelf,and  delivered 
of  a  dead  child.  If  the  law  puniflies  fuch  a  woman  with  death 
for  not  publiftiing  her  lhame,  does  it  not  require  more  from  human 
nature  than  weak  human  nature  can  bear?  In  a  cafe  fo  circum- 
llanced,  furely  the  only  crime  is  the  having  been  pregnant,  which 
the  law  docs  not  mean  to  punifli  with  death  ;  and  the  attempt  to 
conceal' it  by  fair  means  fliould  pot  be  punifliable  by  death,  as  that 
attempt  feems  to  arife  from  a  principle  of  virtuous  fliamc. 

*  Having  fliewn  that  the  fecreting  of  the  child  amounts  4it  moll  to 
fufpicion  only,  let  us  return  to  the  moll  important  qucllion  of  all, 
•viz.  If  in  the  cafe  of  a  concealed  birth,  it  be  clearly  made  out  that 
the  child  had  breathed,  may  wx  infer  that  it  was  murdered  ?  Cer¬ 
tainly  not.  It  is  certainly  a  circumllancc,  like  the  lall,  which 
amounts  only  to  fufpicion.  To  prove  this  important  truth  to  the 
fatisfaftion  of  the  reader,  it  may  be  thought  fit  to  aflert  the  follow¬ 
ing  fadls,  which  I  know  from  experience  to  be  true,  and  which  will 
be  confirmed  by  every  perfon  who  has  been  much  employed  in. mid¬ 
wifery. 

!•  If  a' child  makes  but  one  gafp,  and  inilantly  dies,  the  lungs 

will 
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will  fwlrn  in  water  as  readily  as  if  it  breathed  longer^  and  had  then 
been  ftrangled.  . 

‘  a.  A  child  will  very  commonly  breathe  as  foon  as  its  mouth  i$ 
born,  or  protruded  from  the  mother,  and  in  that  cafe  may  lofe  its 
life  before  its  body  be  born  \  efpecially  when  there  happens  to  be  a 
confidcrable  interval  of  time  between  what  wc  may  call  the  birth  of 
the  child’s  head,  and  the  protrufion  of  it’s  body."  And'if  this  may 
happen  where  the  beft  alTiilance  is  at  hand,  it  is  ftill  more  likely  to 
happen  when  there  is  none  ;  that  is,  where  the  woman  is  delivered 
by  herfelf. 

‘  3.  VVe  frequently  fee  children  born,  who  from  circumftances 
in  their  conftitution,  or  in  the  nature  of  the  labour,  are  but  barely 
alive  ;  and  after  breathing  a  minute  or  two,  or  an  hour  or  two,  die 
in  fplte  of  all  our  attention.  And  why  may  not  that  misfortune 
happen  to  a  woman  who  is  brought  to  bed  by  herfelf? 

*  4.  Sometimes  a  child  is  born  fo  weak,  that  if  it  be  left  to  itfelf, 
after  breathing  or  fobbing,  it  might  probably  die,  yet  may  be  roufed 
to  life  by  blowing  into  its  lungs,  applying  warmth  and  volatiles, 
rubbing  it.  See,  See,  But  in  the  cafes  which  we  have  ‘  been  con- 
fidering,  fuch  means  of  favi ng  life  are  not  to  be  expefted. '  » 

^  5.  When  a  woman  is  delivered  by  herfelf,  a  ftrong  chiH'may  be 
born  perfectly  alive,  and  die  in  a  very  few  minutes  for  want  of  breath; 
either  by  being  upon  its  face  in  a  pool-  made  by  the  natural  dif- 
charges,  or  upon  wet  cloaths ;  or  by  the  wet  things  over  it  collapf- 
ihg  and  excluding  .air,  or  drawn  clofc  to  its  mouth  and  nofe.by  the 
fuSion  of  breathing.  An  unhappy  woman  delivered  by  herfelf, 
dillrafted*  in  her  mind,  and  exhaufted  in  her  body,  will  not  have 
llrength  or  recollcftion  enough  to  lly  inftahtly  to  the  relief  of  the 
child.  To  illuftrate  this  important  truth,  I  lhall  give  a  ihort  cafe. 

‘  A  lady,  at  a  pretty  diftant  quarter  of  the  town,  was  taken  with 
labour-pains  in  the  night-time.  Her  nurfe,  who  llept  in  the  houfe,  and 
her  fervants,  were  called  up,  and  I  was  fent  for.  Her  labour  proved 
hafty,'  and  the  child  was  born  before  my  arrival.  The  child  cried 
inllantly,  and  (lie  felt  it  moving  ftrongly.  Expecting  every  moment 
to  fee  me  come  into,  her  bed-chamber,  and  being  afraid  that  th&child 
might  be  fomeway  injured,  if  an  unlkilful  perfpn  fliould  take  uppn 
htir  the  office  of  a  midwife  upon  the  occafion,  (lie  would  hot  per¬ 
mit  the  nurfe  to  touch  the  child,  but  kept  herfelf  in  a  very  fa¬ 
tiguing  pollure  that  the  child  might  not  be  prelTed  upon,  or  fmo- 
thered.  1  found  it  lying  on  its  face,  in  a  pool  which  was  iniKie  by 
the  difeharges  ;  and  fo  compleatly  dead,  that  all  my  endeavours  to 
roufe  it  to  life  proved  in  vain. 

*  Thefc  fafts,  deferve  a  ferious  confideration  from  the  public: 
and  as  I  am  under  a*  convidlon  of  mind,  that,  when  ^generally 
known,  they  may  be  tbie  Rieans  of  faving  fome  unhappy  and  innocent 
women,  I  regard  the  publication  of  them  as  an  indifpcnfible  duty. 
Three  Cafes  of  AlaUconformation  in  the  Heart,  By  thfi  fame. 

Three  very  remarkable  calcs ;  they  are  illuftrated*  by  a 
plate.  '  .  . 

.The  fuccefful  Cure  of  a  fever  e  Difordcr  of  the  Stomachs,  by  milk 

taken  in  fmall  (luantities  at  once.  By  the  fame: 
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•This  diforder  confifted  in  a  fcvere  pain  of  the  ftomach, 
frequent  and  violent  vomitings,  great  weaknefs  and  .watting 
of  ttefh.  It  was  of  fome  months  ttanding,  and  had  exceed¬ 
ingly  emaciated  the  patient.  He  had  been  grafped  by  the 
waiftcoat,  at  the  pit  of  the  ftomach,  and  (haken  rudely. 
Three  eminent  phyficians  had  in  vain  tried  various  remedies 
before  he  was  brought  to  Dr.  Hunter.  No  fulnefs,  hard- 
nefs,  or  tumor  whatever  could  be  difeovered,  though  the 
patient’s  body  was  examined  with  "attention  in  various  pof- 
turcs. 

We  (hall  give  Dr.  Hunter’s  direftions  for  the  treatment 
of  this  obfeure  and  dangerous  complaint  in  his  own  words  : 
they  will  not  only  exhibit  the  train  of  liis  thoughts,  but  will 
alfo  afford  an  agreeable  fpecimeh  of  that  familiar  Socralic 
manner,  by  which  he  ufed  to  render  inftruftion  fo 
pleafing. 

‘  r  told  him,  the  patient’s  father,  ‘  that  there  were  two  things 
which  I  would  recommend.  The  fir  ft  was  not  fo  important,  indeed^ 
yet  I  thought  it  might  be  ufeful,  and  certainly  could  do  no  hann. 
It  was  to  have  his  ion  well  rubbed,  for  half  an  hour  together,  with 
warm  oil  and  a  warm  hand,  before  a  fire,  over  and  all  around  his 
ftomach,  every  morning  and  evening.  The  oil,  perhaps,  would  cor 
little  more  than  make  the  fri^on  harmlefs  as  well  as  eafy  and  the 
fridion  would  both  footh  pain,  and  be  a  healthful  exercife  to  a  weak* 
body. .  . ,  . 

‘  The  fecond  thing  that  I  was  to  propofe  I  imagined  to  be  of  the 
utmoft  confequence.  It  was  fomething  which  1  had  particularly  at¬ 
tended  to  in  the  diforders  of  the  ftomach,  efpecially  vomitings.  It  was 
wefully  to  avoid  offending  a  very  weak  ftomach,  either  with  the  quan¬ 
tity  or  quality  of!what  is  taken  down;  and  yet  to  get  enough  retained  for 
fuppoftmg  life.'  I  need  not  tell  you.  Sir,  faid  I,  that  your  Ion  cannot 
live  long  without  taking  fame  nourifhment :  he  mu  ft  be  fupported  to 
allow  of  any  chance  in  his  favour.  You  think  that  for  fomo  time 
he  has  kept  nothing  of  vvhat  he  fwallowed  ;  but  a  fmall  part  mutt 
have  remained,  elfe  he  could  not  have  lived  till  now.  Do*  not  you 
think,  then,  that  it  would  have  been  better  for  him  if  he  had.  only 
taken  the  very  fmall  quantities  which  remained  with  him,  and  were, 
converted  to  nourifliment  ?  It  would  have  anfwered  the  end  of  fup- 
porting'life  as  well,*  and  perhaps  have  faved  him  fuch  conftant  dif- 
trefs  of  being  fick  and  ’of  vomiting.  The  nourifhment  which  he 
takes  fhould  not  only  be  in  very  fmall  quantity  at  a  time,  but  in 
quality  “the  moft  inoffenii  ve  to  a  weak  ftomach  that  can  be  found. 
Slilk  IS  that  kind  of  nourifliment.  *  It  is  what  providence  has  con¬ 
trived  for  fupporting  animals  in  the  moft  tender  ftage  of  life.  Take 
your  fon  home,  and  as  foon  as  he  has  refted  a  little,  give  him  otu 
Ipoonful  of  milk.  If  he  keeps  it  fome  time  without  iicknefs  or  vo- 
miting,  repeat  the  meal :  and  fo  on.  If  he  vomits  if,  after  a  little 
reft  try  him  with  a  fmaller  quantity,  viz.  with  adefert  or  even  a  tca- 
fpoonful.  If  he  can  but  bear  the  fmalleft  quantify,  you  will  be  fure 
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of- being  able  to  give  him  nourKhment.  Let  it '-be  the  foie  bufinefa 
of  one  perfon  to  feed  him.  If  you  fucceed  in  the  beginning,  per- 
Icvcrc  with  great  caution,  and  proceed  vtry  gradually  to. a  greater  I 
quantity,  and  to  other  fluid  food,,  ei’pccially  to  what  his  own  fancy 
may  invite  him  ;  fuch  as  iVnooth  gruel  or  panada,  mrlk  boiled  with  j 
a  little  flour  of  wheat  or  rice,  thin  chocolate  ^md  milk^  any  broth  I 
without  fat,  or  with  a  little  jelly  of  rice  or  barley  in  it,  &c.  See/ 

[  Tbc'  title  of  this  article  has  already  told  the  reader  that 
the  event  was  fortunate.  In  the  next  paper  Mr.  of 

Leeds,  fclates‘four  cafes  foccefsfu  11  y  treated  in  the  f^ne  man- 
ncr,  excepting  that  he  departed,  probably  without  neceflity, 
from  the  limplicity  of  Dr.  Hurrter’s  plan,,  by  giving  the  foL 
lowing  draught,  three  tifues  a-day..  * 

Aq.  font.*  3vi..  i  ,  .  !  . 

,  .Tinfft.  flomach.  ,%i]  ,  / 

—  aromat.  gutt.  XXX.  M.  LHauft.  .  . 

Caje  of  recovering  from  app’avent  Deaths  tn'canfctpienct'  of^tcuk- 
'  ing  a  large  Dofe  of  Opium.  By  T.  JVhateley^  Surgeon^  Old 

A  naan  near  40  years  old,  fwallowed  two  pieces  of  opium, 
about  two^ drachms  each,  with  a  defigrt  to.  deftroy,  himfelf. 
Half  ,  an  hour  afterwards  Mr. -Whateley  faw  hinv,  ^and  in 
the  courfe  of  three  quarters  of  an  hour  gave  him-  fifteen 
grains  of  Tartar  emetic^  with  a  large  quantity  ^of  warin  wa¬ 
ter  and  camomile  tea  ;  but  in  vairil  He  grew  nadreand  more 
infenfible,  was  fometimes  delirious  and  uarable  to  ftand,  at 
others  difpofed  to  flecp  ;  his  fpeech  faultered,  and  his'eoun- 
fcnance  changed.  He  next  took  fix  grams  of  mere.  emet. 
fiav.  a*id  in  an  hour  afterwards  twelve  grains  of  t^tar  eme¬ 
tic,  which,  with  warm  liquids,  excited  vomitings  fevcral 
times,  and  greatly  relieved  him,  though  he  was  Hill  difpofed 
to  flecp.  Mr.  Whateley  now  left  him  to  the  care  of  anotl>er 
perfon,  "who  happening  to  go  from  him  for  two  ©r  three  mi¬ 
nutes,  found  him  apparently  dead  7  and  Mr  Whateley  being  I 
again  called,  couW  perceive  no  lign  of  life,  except  a  fmall 
irregular  puMc.  Air  w’as  immediately  introduced  into  his 
Jungs  with  a  pair  of  bellow^s,  at  firfl  inefFe£tually ;  but  by 
repeated  efforts  he  was  brought  to  life^  More  emetics  w^erc 
now  adminiflered,  and  the  utmoft  care  was  taken  to  ^vrevent 
him  from  falling  aflecp.  By  thefc  means  he  was  happily  re¬ 
covered.  Mr.  Whateley  juftly  ren^arks,  that  when  folid 
opium  is  taken,  much  longer  attention  to  the  patient  is  re- 
quifite  than  when  it  is  fwallowed  in  a  liquid  form,  fince  it 
will  generally  be  evacuated,- as  in  the  piefcnt  inftancc,.only  as 
it  is  diifolved. 
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Account  of  the  Epidemic  Difeafc  of  By  Dr  Si  Bother  gill ^ 

Pringle^  Heberden,  Bakery  Reynoldsy  Cumlngi  Glafsy  AJhy 
iVhitey  Haygarthy  Pultencyy  ^homfeny  Campbelly  and  Mr* 
Skene.  ’ 

This  very  general  difordcr,  according  to  the  accounts  be¬ 
fore  us,  appeared  lirft  in  Dorfetlhirc,  in  which  county  Dn 
Pulteney  was  feized  with  it  at  Blandford,  in  the  middle  of 
Oftobeh ;  and  at  Dorchefter  Dr.  Cuming  faw  a  peribn  af¬ 
fected  with  it  on  the  15th  of  that  month,  but  it  did  not  be¬ 
come  gcriidral  fooner,  indeed  fcarce  fo  foon  as  in  London, 
viz.  about  the  loth  of  November  ;  at  Lancafter  it  was'thiVc 
weeks  later  in  its  appearance  than  in  the  metropolis,  though 
at  York  it  feems  to  have  begun  quite  as  early.  At  Exeter, 
Birmingham,  and  Cheiter  it  was  a  week,  or  nine  .days  later. 
The  fyniptomSj  according  to  Dr.  Fotherglll,  came  on  gene¬ 
rally  in  tlie  following  order,  giddinefs,  fore  throat,  cough, 
running  at*  the  nofcj  watery  eyes,  flight  naufea,  frequent 
calls  to  m^ke  water,  and  fometimes  a  diarrhoea.’  Next  fever->‘ 
ifli  heat,'  pain  in  various  parts;  the  tongue  moift,  fkin  not 
remarkably  hot  or  dry  ;  pulfe  fuller,  quicker,  and  harder  than 
might  be  expeCled  with  fuch  a  flate  of  the  Ikin,  Stools^ 
'whether  fpontaneous  or  procured  by  purgatives,  black  or  of 
a  deep  yellow.^  In  a  few  days  all  the  fymptoms,  except  the 
cough,  abated.  ‘  Thofe.  fooneft  grew  well  who  had  plentiful 
defluxions;  black*  bilious  ftools,  high-coloured  urine^  or  pro- 
fule  fweats  foon  after  feizure.  .  ;  a  •.  .  » 

The  cure  was  generally  foon  effeCled  by  warni,  ’.diluting, 
coolirtg  medicines’.  [Bleeding  and  hliftiers  were* in  jfome’cafe.t 
•neceflaryt;:  the  blood  was  fizy,  but  did  not  fcxhibit  .the  cup- 
Jike  appearance . of  inflammatory  diforders.  '  Anodynes,  after 
th^  proper  evacuations,  were.  very. hfefuL.;  Towards  its  dc** 
dine  the  difeafe  aflumed  the  type  of  ap. intermittent,  which 
the  bark  did  not  generally  cure,  though  fome  mild  cathartic 
removed  it  '^  ^  -  -  - 

’  In'old  afthmatic  perfons  it  induced  a  pcrlprieumony,  which 
often  proved  fatal*  ATcw  died  phrcnetici!,  ‘ 

"The  accounts  of  the  other  phyficians  agree  for  the  mofl 
hart  With  this  ftetch,  though  in  a  few  particulars,  as  might 
be  expefted;  there  is  fome  difagreement.  Sir  G.  Baker  fayii 
that  many  were  fuddenly  feized  with  great  giddinefs  ahd  /»- 
tenft^Tan  in  the  head  ;  that  the  blood  was  not  always  lizy,  and 
that  the  cup-like  appearance  occurred  in  fevcral  cafes,  .’which 
daft  obfervation  is  alfo  made  by  Dr.  Reynolds.  Drs.  Glaft 
and  Cuming  faw  a  few  patients  with  floughs  'of  the  malig¬ 
nant  kind  .on  their  toiifils ;  and  the  former  remarks  that 
dwellings  of  the  ^nfils  and  fiibmaxillary  glands  were  not  un- 
"ffequent.  Dr.  Afh  obferves  that  it  never  appeared  neceftary 
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to  take  any  blood  away.  He  is  the  only  phyfician  whom  wc  S 
have  noticed  as  (peaking  in  favour  of  emetics.  Dr.  White, 
of  York,  faw  no  crifis  by  a  fpontaneous  diarrhoea  ;  and  bleed-  ^ 
ing,  he  fays,  did  hurt ;  an  apothecary  told  him  that  he  ne-  ^ 
.  ver  faw  fo  many  bad  effects  follow  bleeding  as  in  this  epidc-  ^ 

Refpefting  the  caufe  of  the  difeafe,  all  the  authors,  except  ® 
Sir  John  Pringle. and  Dr.  Glais,  arefilent.  The  following  ^ 
paflage  of  the  former  deferves  to  be  quoted.  Il 

‘  I  think  you  do  well  to  record  the  Hate  of  the  weather  ;  but  I  J 
.think  the  couclufion  ought  to  be,  that  the  fenfible  qualities  of  the  1 
air  had  moft  probably  noflure  in  producing  this*  epidemic,  I  fhould  •  j 
'be  tempted  to  fay,  that  they  had  evidently  no  part ;  for  we  hear  of  ^ 
'the  fame  dillemper  having  been  in  Italy,  France,  and  in  the  Low  i 

Countries;  and,  I  doubt  not,  in  other  parts  of  Europe,  had  wc  ^ 

inquired.  But  it  cannot  be  fuppofed  that  the  ftatc  of  the  atmo-  r 
.fphcrc,  either  as  to  weight,  heat,  or  moifturc,  was  the  fame  every  | 
where.  And  in  the  fame  country  Have  we  not  feen  it  rage  in  one 
.dirtrift  or  city,  whild  others,  at  no  g»eat  diftance,  were  totally  free  ? 

Yet  between  the  found  and  the  Gckly.there  could  be  no  conGderablc 
meteorolo^cal  difference.  My  conclufion,  therefore,  fhould  be,  ; 
that  filch  Epidemics  (of  which  there  have  been  four  in  my  remem-  % 
Trance)  do  not  depend  on  any  principles  we  are  yet  acquainted  with, 
but  upon  fome  others,  4o  be  inveftigated,  and  by  fuch  means  as  Dr. 
Fothergill  very  properly  and  moft'commendably  propofcs  to  be  done 
•by  the  united  inquiries  of  his  brethren.* 

jdn  jiccount  of  a  fatal  Difeafe  of  the  Stomach  ;  by  Dr.  Morris 
Jf  ith  a  relation  of  the  appearances  on  opening  the  Body.  By 
Mr.  fVatfon.  .  »  '  • 

'  The  pylorus  ia  this  patient  was  an  inch  thick,  and  pro- 
je£lcd  into  tlie  duodenum',  as  the  os  tine®  does  into  the  vagi¬ 
na  :  it  was  almoft-totally  obftrufted  by  tubercles,  which  lay 
both  within  and  about  it.  This  remarkable  difeafe  is  iliuf-  « 
trated  by  an  engraving. 

We  have  thus  pointed  out  what  is  nioft  curious  and  impor¬ 
tant  in  .this  volume.  Jt  willf  we  truft,  appear  from  our  ac¬ 
count  that  it  i‘s  inferioV  fo  none  of  the  preceding.  But 
while,  we  acknowledge  its  excellence,  we  cannot  but  refleft 
.with  fome  concern,  how  much  of  its  value  it  derives,  from  ^ 
departed  merit.  When  wilTthe  lofs  pf  Hunter  and  Fother-  f 
gill,  be  fupplied  to  the  Society  ?.  ^  | 

Longum  nojiris  dolor  bf  honor ^  | 

In  publications  like  the  pfefent,  elegance  of  compofition  | 
is  doubtlefs  an  objeft  of  inferior  confideration  ;  yet  among  ^ 
writers  who  muft  have  ehjoyed  the  benefit  of  a  liberal  edu¬ 
cation,  it  is  furprizihg  to  find  fuch  a  general  want  of  accu¬ 
racy  and  ncatnefs  of  llilc.  Many  typographical  errors  likc- 
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wife  occur,  among  which  there  are  fevcral  that  obfeure  or 
change  the  fenfe  ;  tliefe  would  have  been  more  eafily  excufed, 
if  care  had  been  taken  to  fubjoih  a  lift  of  them  with  corrcc- 
.  tions.  ^  ' 

We  muft  not  conclude  without  briefly  remarking  the  fre¬ 
quent  references  to  doftrines,  which,  coniidering  how  formi¬ 
dably  they  have  l>een  attacked,  and  how  weakly  defended^ 
one  (hould  expeft,  would  have  been  entirely  put  to  flight. 
Thus  the  phyfician  who  communicates  to  Dr.  Macbride  an 
•  inftance  of  anguis  pet^oris  fucccfsfully  treated,  tells  him  that 
it  was  his  intention  to  corre/f  or  drain  off  the  irritating  Jluid 
and  Dr.  Fotherglll  talks  of  acrimony  with  as  much  conli- 
idence  as  Boerhaave  ufed  to  do,' 


Art.  VI L  A  Dtfeourfe  on  the  Injiltution  of  a  Society  for  enquiring 
into  the  llifiory  Civile  and  Natural^  the  Antiquities^  ArtSj  Sciences^ 
and  lAterature  of  Afia^  delivered  at  Calcutta,  January  15,  1784, 
A  Charge  to  the  Grand  Jury  at  Calcutta,  December  4,  1783: 
and  a  Hymn  to  Camdeo,  tranllated  from  the  Hindu  into  Perhan: 
and  from,  the  Perfian,  into  Englifli.  By  Sir  William  Jones. 
4to.'  London,  is.  6d.  Payne  and  Sun. 

I  •  . 

IT  is  a  fignal  honour  to  Sir  William  Jones,  that  he  wa* 
called  upon  to  open  a  new  inftitution  fo  liberal  as  that  o* 
the  Afiatic  Society..  His  difeourfe  is  worthy  of  the  occafion; 
and  breathes  that  fpirit  of  *  patriotifm,  and  that  ardour  for 
knowledge,  which  have  conftantly  diftinguilhed  this  celebrated 
fcholar.  The  inyeftig^ions  of  jhis  new  and  promifing  So¬ 
ciety  are  to  be  bounded  only  by  the  geographicar limits  of 
Afia.  The  field  for  their  refearches  is  not  .only  imnienfc, 
but  fertile  in  every  topic  that  can  excite  curiofity  and  cafer- 
tainment.  They  are  not  confined  to  Hindoftan.  Tliey  are 
to  carry  a  penetrating  eye  to  the  ancient  and  wonderful  em¬ 
pire  of  China;  to  that  of  Japan;  to  the  interefting  country 
of  Tibet,  and  the  vaft  regions  of  Tartary  ;  to  the  beauti¬ 
ful  provinces  of  Perfia,  and  to  the  unmeafured  deferts  of 
Arabia.  ' ' 

While  a  fpace  fo  unbounded  Is  to  engage  the  attentions 
and  care’ of  the  Afiatic  Society,  the  topics  of  itheir  inquiry 
arc  yaft,  and  without  meafure.  They  are  to  examine  what* 
ever  is  performed  bv  man^  or  produced. by  nature^  witliin  the 
limits  they  have  preferibed  to  thcmfelves.  I'hey  arc  to  exhi¬ 
bit  accounts  of  natural  produftions  ;  to  unfold  the  genuine 
records  of  empires  and  ftates  ;  to  embrace  the  circle  of  pure 
and  mixed  mathematics  ;  to  hold  out  fpeculations  and  rafts 
concerning  ethics  and  law ;  and  to  unbend  in  the  fofter 
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amufcments  of  literature,  the  beauties  of  imagery,  and  the 
charms  of  invention.  , 

The  very  creation  of  a  Society  fo  noble,  is  a  proof  in  it- 
fclf  of  merit ;  and  while  it  is  impelled  in  its  purfuits,  by  a 
perfon  fo  learned  and  fo;  zealous  for  information  as  Sir 
William  Jones,  the.greateft  advantages  inay  be -expefted 
from  it.  His  difcourfe  is  a  ftriking  evidence  of  the  enthu- 
liafm  for  Afiatic  concerns,  .with  which  he  has  been  animated 
from  his  earlieft  youth  ;  and  in  its  fpirit  and  diftion  we  dif- 
cover  the  ability  and  tafte,  which  are  charafteriftic  of  all 
his  compofitions. 

In  his  charge  to  the  grand  jury  at  Calcutta,  he  difplays 
himfclt  in  the  charafter  of  an  incorrupt  judge,  and  of  a  vir¬ 
tuous  citizen.  Its  propriety  is  every  where  apparent;  and 
pur  readers  will  be  pleafed  ’^dtK  the  following  fhort  extraft 
from  It.  • 

‘  Juftice.niuft  be  adminiftered  with  eflfe<9:,  or  fociety  cannot  long 
fubfift.  It  is  a  truth  coeval  with  human  nature,  and  not  peculiar  1 
to  any  age  or  country.  That  power  in  the  hands  of  men,  will  fome- 
times  be  abufed :  and  pught  always,  if  poffible,'  to  be  reftrained : 
but  the  reftriSions  of  general  laws  imply  no  particular  blame. 
•How  many  precautions  have  from  time  .to  time  been  ufed  to  render 
judges  and  jurors  impartial,  and  to  place  them  above  dependence ! 
Vet  none  of  us  conceive  ourfelvcs  difgraced  by  fuch  precautions. 
The  objeft  then  of  the  court  thus  continued  with  ample  powers, 
though  wifely  circumferibed  in  its  jurifdiftion,  is  plainly  this ; 
That,  in  every  age,  thp  Britifli  fubjedls  ref  dent  in  India  be  proteft- 
cd,  yet  governed,  by  Britifli  law's  ;  and  that  the  natives  of  thefe  im¬ 
portant  provinces  be  indulged  in  their  o>vn  prejudices,  civil  and  re¬ 
ligious',  and  fuffered  to  enjoy  their  own  culloms  unmolefted  :  and 
why  thcle  great  ends  may  not  now  be  attained,  confiftently  with 
the  regular  colleftion  of  the  revenues,  and  the  fupremacy  of  the 
executive  government,  I  confefs  myfelf  unable  to  difeover. 

*  Another  thing  has  been,  if  not  greatly  mlfconceived,  at  lead 
very  imperfcftly,  underftood  ;  and  no  wonder,  fince  it  requires  fomc 
profeflional  habits  to  comprehend  it  fully :  T  mean  the  true  cha¬ 
racter  and  office  of  judges  appointed  to  adminifter  thofe  law's.  The 
life  of  law,  as  a  fcience,  is  to  prevent  mere  diferetionary  power, 
under  the  colour  of  equity  ;  and  it  is  the  duty  of  a  judge  to  pro¬ 
nounce  his  deciiions,  not  limply  according  to  his  owii  opinion  of 
juflice  and  right,  but  according  to  prefcrlbed  rules.  Tt  mull  be 
hoped,  that  his  own  reafon  generally  approves  thofe  rules ;  but  it 
is  the  judgment  of  thc^law,  not  his  ow'n,  which  he  delivers.  Were 
judges  to  decide  by  their  bare  opinions  of  right  and  wrong — opini- 
pns  always  unknown,  often  capricious,  fometimes  improperly  biafled— 
to  what  an  arbitrary  tribunal  would  men  be  fubjeCt !  in  how  dread¬ 
ful  a  (late  of  flavery  would  they  live ! — Let  us  be  fatisfied.  Gentle¬ 
men,  with  law,  which  all  who  pleafe  may  underftand  ;  and  not  call 
for  equity  in  its  popular  fenfe,  which  differs  in  different  men,  and 
at  bell  be  dark  and  uncertain. 

f  Th< 
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*  The  end  of  criminal  law,  a  moft  important. branch  of  the  great 
juridical  fy lie tn,  is  to  prevent  crimes  by  punifliment ;  .fo  that  the 
pain  of  ir,  as  a  tine  writer  cxprelles  hiinfelf,  may' be  intlided  on  a 
tew,  but  the  dread  of  it  extc4idcd  to  all.  In  the  adminillratiou  of 
penal  juilice,  a  fcvcrc  burden  is  removed  from  our  minds  by  the  af- 
tiilunce  of  juries  :  and  it  is  my  ardent  wlll^  that  the  court  had  the 
fame  relief  in  civil,  eipccially  in  commercial,  caufes  ;  for  the  deci- 
fion  of  which  there  cannot  be  a  nobler  tribunal,  than  a  jury  of  ex>- 
pcrlenccd  Hien^  a  (Tilled  by  the  lea«-ning  of  a  judges  Thcfc  are  my 
leuiimcnts ;  and  1  exprefs  them,  not  becaufc  they  may  be  popular^ 
tut  becuufe  I  lincerely  entertain  them :  for  I  afpire  to  no  popula¬ 
rity,  and  feck  no  praife,  but  that  which  may  be  given  to  a  llridl 
and  confeientious  difeharge  of  duty,  vvkhout  predilection  or  preju¬ 
dice  of  any  kind;  and  with  a  fixed  refolution  to  pronounce  on  all 
occafiofis  what  I  conceive  to  be  the  law,  than  which  no  individual 
mu  ft  fuppol'e  himfelf  wifer.’  ^ 

The  publication  before  us  concludes  witli  ah  hymn  whiok 
was  firft  tranflated  from  the  Hindu  language  into  Perfian,  and 
then  re-tranflated  from  the  Perlian,  by  Sir  William  Jones, 
it  docs  hot  appear  to  us,  that  the  poetry  of  this  piece  is  very 
excellent;  but  it illullratcs'eaftcrn  manners,  and  on  that  ac¬ 
count  is  exceedingly  curious.  The  Hindu  God  to  whom  it 
is  addrefled  is  the  fame  with  the  Grecian  Eros^  and  the 
man  Cupido.  But  with  this  limilarity,  it  is  remarkable  that 
his  family,  attendants,  and  attributes,  arc  very  different. 

.  *  According  to  the  mythology  of  iiinduftan,  ‘  [fays  Sir  William 
Jones]  this  God  was  the  fon  of  Maya,  or  the  general  attracting 
power,  and  married  <0  Retty,  or  AftedUon ;  and  his  bofom  friend 
18  Beffent,.  or  Springs  He  is  repfefented  as  a  beautiful  youths 
fonictimes  con vcrling  with,  hi^  mother  and  confoit,  in  the  midft  of 
his  gardens  and  remples ;  fometimes  riding  by  moon-light  on*  a 
parrpt  or  lory,  and  attended  by  dancing-girls  or  nymphs,  the  forc- 
vnoft  bf  whom  bears  his  colours,  which  arc  a  fijb  on  a  red  grounclw 
His  favourite  place  of  refort  is  a  large  traA  of  country  round  Agra* 
and  principally  the  plains  of  Mtitra;  where  Kriflicn  alfo  and. the 
nine  Gopia,  who  are  clearly  the  Apollo  and  Mules  of  the  Greeks, 
ufually  fp^d  the  night  with  ttiuCc  and  dance.  His  bow  of  fugar- 
cane  or  flowers,  wkh  a .  firing  of  bees — and  his  Jive  arrows,  each 
pointed  with  an  Indian  bloffom  of  a  heating  quality— arc  allegoriea 
equally  new'  and  bcauiiful.'’ 

-  We  cawnot  difmiis  thefe  papers,  which  we  rccommead  to 
the  ingenious,  without  exprefling  a  wifh,  that  the  public 
«iay  foon  profit  by. the  publication  of  the  firft  volume  of 
the  Xraj^adtioiis  01  tlic  Asiatic  .Soci^y, 
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Art.  VIII,  A  Supplement  to  the  Fifth  Edition  of  Collinses  Peerage  of 
England  \  containing  a  General  Account  of  the  Marriages,  Births, 
Promotions,  Deaths,  &c.  which  have  occurred  in  each  Family, 
from  that  Publication  in  the  Year  1779^  to  the  prefent  Time. 
Alfg  Genealogical  and  Hillorical  Accounts  of  thofe  Families 
which  have  been  advanced  to  the  Englilh  Peerage,  whether  by 
Dcfcent  or  Creation,  fince  that  Period.  With  their  Paternal 
Coats. of  Arms,  Crefts,  Supporters,  and  Mottoes,  engraved  on 
Thirty-four  Copper-Plates,  raithfully  collcfted  from  Authentic 
'  Pedigrees  in  the  Pofteffion  of  the  Families,  or  regiftered  in  the 
Hou'e  of  Lords  ;  Records,  Monumental  Infcriptions,  and  other 
Authorities  which  are  cited.  By  B.  Longmate,  Editor  of  the 
Fifth  Edition  of  Collins’s  Peerage.  8vo.  7s.  6d.  Boards.  Strahau, 
Rivington,  &c. 

Englifh  Peerage,  by  Mr.  Collins,  is  a  work  of 
very  general  utility,  and  every  attempt  to  complete  it, 
is  worthy  of  commendation.  Since  the  lall  edition  of  Mr* 
Collins’s  work,  there  have  occurred  many  capital  and  many 
minute  ciceumftances  concerning  the  Nobility  of  England, 
which  deferve  to  be  recorded.  To  recount  thefe  is  one  ob- 
jeft  of  the  volume  before  us ;  and  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that 
Mr.  Longmate  has  arranged  the  alterations  which  have  hap¬ 
pened  in  the  families  enjoying  the  peerage,  according  to 
their  refoeftive  degrees  of  precedence.  The  other  objeft  of 
the  preleht  publication  is  more  important.  It  exhibits  ge¬ 
nealogical  and  hiftorical  accounts  of  all  thofe,  who,  fince  the 
laft  impreffion  of  the  Englifh  Peerage  by  Collins,  have  been 
advanced  to  this  dignity.  In  this  branch  of  his  plan,  Mr. 
Longmate  has  been  chiefly  direfted  by  authentic  pedigrees 
in  the  refpeftive  families  whom  he  celebrates,  and  by  exprefs 
communications  from  them.  -  It  is  alfo  to  be  allowed  that 
he  has  aflifted  himfelf  by  a  confultation  of  the  writings  of 
our  bcfl  hiftorians,  and  by  a  proper  attention  to  authentic 
records. 

As  a  Ihort  fpecimen  of  his  defign  and  execution,  wc  ftiall 
tranferibe  his  account  of  Eliot  Lord  Eliot. 

‘  This  family  flouriflicd  for  eight  or  ten  generations  in  Devon- 
fiiire,  before  they  traofplanted  thcmfelves  into  Cornwall,  and  had 
matched  into  fevcral  confiilcrable  families  in  that  county,  as^the 
Sigdens,  Cotlands,  •  Bonvilcs,  Sumafters,  Fitz,  Carefwells,'  &c. 
Anno  1433,  -Walter  Eliot  was  returned  among  the -gentry  of  Dc- 
vonfliirc.  And  to  this,  family,  as  it  (hould  feem  by  the  arms,  was 
allied.  Sir  Richard  Eliot,  made  by  King  Henrv  VlII.  one  of  the 
Juftices  of  the  King’s  Bench,  who  by  his  will,  dated  15^0,,  be¬ 
queathed  his  body  to  be  buried  in  the  cathedral  of  Salilbury,  of 
which  church  Robert  Eliot  died  Sub-dean,  anno  1562. 

*  The  pedigree  entered  in  the  vifitation  of  Cornwall,  made  in 
i6aoj  commences  with  John  Eliot,  who  by  his  wife  Jane,  [daughter 
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of  John  Bonvile,  of  Shutc  in  com.  Devon,  was  father  to  Edward 
Eliot  of^Cwtland  in  that  county,  who  married  Alice,  daughter  of 
Robert  Guye,  of  Kingibrid^e,  and  had  iilue  two  Tons;  1.  John 
Eliot,  of  St.  German’s  in  Cornwall,  whofe  firil  wife  was  Grace, 
daughter  of  John  Fitz,  of  Taveftock  in  Devonfhire;  and  his  fe- 
cond,  Mary,  daughter  of  John  Bruin  of  Plimouth ;  2.  Thomas 
Eliot,  married  to  Joan,  daughter  of  John  Norbrooke  of  Exeter, 
by  whom  he  had  iiliie  four  fons,  Richard,  Hugh,  Walter,  and  Ed¬ 
ward  ;  alfo  an  only  daughter,  Alice. 

.  *  Richard  Eliot,  the  eldeft  fon  and  heir  of  Thomas,  purchafed 
the  fite,  &c.  of  the  priory  of  St.  German’s,  to  which  he  gave  the 
name  of  Port  Eliot,  where  he  lived  with  great  hofpitality.  He  was 
buried  in  St.  German’s  church,  June  24,  1609,  leaving  by  his  wife 
Bridget^  daughter  and  co-heir  of  Nicholas  Carfwell  of  Hache,  aa 
only  fon, 

*  John,  bom  and  baptlfcd  at  St.  German’s,  April  20,  1 590 ;  who 
became  a  gentleman  commoner  of  Exeter  College,  Oxford,  in 
1607,  where  he  continued  two  or  three  years,  and  then  removed  to 
the  inns  of  court;  and  May  10,  1618,  received  the  honour  of 
knighthood  from  King  James  I.  was  ele^ed  reprefentativc  for  the 
borough  of  Newport  in  Cornwall  to  the  laft  parliameat  of  that 
rei^n,  and  was  rc-cle£ted  to  the  firft  parliament  of  King  Charles  I. 
which  being  foon  diffolved,  he  was  chofen  for  St.  German’s  to  the 
enfuing  parliament,  and  in  3  Car.  I.  was  knight  of  the  (hire  -for 
Cornwall.  Sir  John  being  a  great  oppofer  of  the  court,  was  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  Houfe  of  Commons  one  of  the  managers  of  the  im- 

feachment  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  for  which  he,  with  Sir 
)udley  Digges,  the  other,  manager,  were  committed  prifoners  to 
the  Tower,  but  were  foon ’after  releafed;  on  March  i,  1682,  Sir 
John  Eliot,  and  pther.members  of  the_Houfe  of  Commons,  .were 
committed  elofe  prifoners  to  the  Tower,  for  refuGng  to  anfwer  be¬ 
fore  the  Privy  Council  for  what  was  faid  or  done  in  the  Parliament ; 
and  on  May  29  following,  an  information  was  exhibited  againit 
them  in  the  Star  Chamber,  for  their  undutiful  fpeeches  in  the  late 
Parliament;  in  Michaelmas  term  following,  upon  an  information  in 
the  King’s  Bench,  they  pleaded  to  jurifdi6hon  of  the  court,  but 
were  over-ruled,  and  afterwards  adjudged  to  be  imprifoned  during 
the  King’s  pleafure,  to  give  fecurity  for  their  good  behaviour ;  and 
Sir  John  Eliot  was  alfo  fined  two  thoufand  pounds:  they  were 
afterwards  offered  to  be  releafed  on  their  making  fubmiffion,  which 
they  refufed,  and  Sir  John  Eliot  died  in  the  Tower,  and  was  buried 
in  the  chapel  there.  By  the  inquilition,  taken  after  his  death,  it 
appears,  that  he  died  Nov.  27,  8  Car.  I.  1632,  leaving  John  his 
fon  and  heir,  then  twenty  years  and  forty  days  old.  Sir  John  mar¬ 
ried  Redigund,  daughter  and  co-heir  to  Richard  Gedy,  Efq;  by 
whom  he  had  ieveral  fons  and  two  daughters,  the  eldeff  of  which 
was  Elizabeth,  wife  to  Colonel  Nathaniel  Fiennes,  fecond  fon  of 
William,  the  firft  Vifeount  Say  and  Sele. 

*  John,  theeldeft  fon  and  heir,  was  baptifed  at  Port  Eliot,  October 
j8,  1612.  He  reprefented  the  borough  of  St.  German’s  in  15 
Cir.  E  and  the  two  firft  Parliaments  of  Car.  II.  and  was  buried 
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near  his  grandfather  in  the  fouth  ayle,  or  nave,  of  St,  German’s 
church,  March  25,  1685,  leaving  an  only  fon  and  heir, 

*  Daniel  Eliot,  who  rcprelentcd  the  borough  of  St.  German’s  in 
fcvcral  parliaments,  and  was  buried  among  his  anceilors,  Occ.  28, 
-1702,  leaving  an  only  child  Catharine,  married  in  1702,  to  the 
learned  antiquary,  Browne  Willis,  of  Whaddon  Hall  in, Bucking* 
hamfliire,  Efq.  By  his  will  he  bequeathed  his  eftate,  in  order  to 
keep  up  the  name  of  his  family,  to  Edward  Eliot,  grandfon  to  Ni¬ 
cholas  Eliot,  fourth  fon  to  Sir  John  Eliot  above-mentioned. 

*  Which  Edward  Eliot,  Efq;  reprefented  St.  German’s  in  Par 
llament,  from  1705  to  1714,  was  eleded  for  Leftwithel  in  1718, 
was  appointed  one  of  the  commilfioners  of  the  Excife  in  17 20,  and 
chofen  for  Lefkard  in  Sept.  1721,  but  died  the  fame  j’ear  without 
ilfue,  and  was  fucceeded  by  his  brother, 

*  Richard  Eliot  of  Port  Eliot,  Efq;  who  was  elefted  to  parlia 
tncnt’for  St.  German’s  in  1733,  for  Lelkard  in  1741,  and  again  foi 
St.  German’s  in  1747;  he  was  alfo  Auditor  and  Receiver-general 
to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  died  Novemb.  19,  1748,  aged  about 
fifty*thrce,  and  was  burled  at  St.  German’s.  He  married  March  4, 
1726,*  Harriot,  natural  daughter  of  the  right  honourable  James 
Craggs,  Efq;  Secretary  of  State  in  the  reign  of  King  Geo.  1.  and 
by  her  (who  was  re-married,  November  14,  1749,  to  the  honour¬ 
able  John  Hamilton,  brother  to  James,  Earl  of  Abercorn)  had 
ifllie  three  fons,  and  fix  daughters;  the  fons  were,  i.  Edward,  now 
dLord  Eliot ;  2.  Richard,  who  entered  into  the  royal  navy,  and  died 
under  age ;  3.  John,  who  was  a  Captain  in  the  navy,  and  died 
Governor  of  Weft  Florida,  unmarried  :  Anne,  the  eldeft  daughter, 
tnarried  Hugh  Bonfoy,  Captain  in  the  navy  ;  Harriot,  the  fecond 
daughter,  married  Pendock  Neale  of  Tollerton  in  Nottingham 
Ihire,  and  died  without  iflue  1776;  Augufta  and  Heftcr,  the  third 
und  fourth  daughters,  died  infants ;  Elizabeth,  fifth  daughter,  was 
%vifc  to  Sir  Charles  Cocks,  of  Dumbleton,  in  Gloucefterfliire,  Ba¬ 
ronet,  and  died  1771 ;  and  Catharine,  the  youngeft  daughter,  U 
mtOTarrlcd. 

■  >  Edwardy‘  Lord  Eliot^  born  July  8,  1727,  was  on :  his  father’s 
^death  chofen  reprefentative  for  the  borough  of  St.  German’s,  and 
conftantly  fat  in  Parliament,  cither  for  the  county  of  Cornwall,  or 
fomc  borough  therein,  till  his  advancement  to  the  peerage  by  pa¬ 
tent,  dated  January  30,  1784,  whereby  he  was  created  Baron  Eliot, 
jof  St.  German’s  in  Cornwall,  and  to  the  heirs  male  of  his  body 
bis  Lordftiip  is  alfo  Reccivcrrgcncral  of  the  Dutchy  of  Cornwall. 

*  His  Lordfliip  was  married  September  25,  1756,  to  Catherine, 
foie  daughter  and  heir  of  Edward  Ellifon  of  ^uth  Weald  in  Effex, 
tfq;  by  whom  he  has  had  iffuc  four  fons  ;  i.  Edward,  who  died 
ah  infant ;  2.  Ed  ward- James,  born  July  ,  17(58,  defied  to  par- 
Bament  for  St.  German’s  in  1776,  and  appointed  one  of  the  Lords 
pf  the  Treafury,  December  27,  1783;  3.  John,  born  September 
58,  1761  :  and  4.  William,  born  April  i,  1766. 

•  ‘  Title.']  Edward  Eliot,  Baron  Elipt  of  St.  German’s  in  the 
(county  of  Cornwall. 

^  freation.]  Baron  Eliot,  January  30,  1784,  24  Geo.  III. 

^  Arms*] 
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^  Ams.'\  Argent  a  fefs,  Gules,  between  a  bars  gcmellcs  wavy, 

Aziirc.  .  '  ■ 

‘  Creji^  On  a  wreath  an  Elephant’s  head  coupt  Argent,*  collard 

Gules.  ^  ■  . 

‘  }^upporteri?^  Two  Eagles  reguardant,  with  wings  expanded,  pro¬ 
per,  and  charged  on  their  breafts  with  an  ermine  Tpot.  ^ 

‘  Mott9C\  Occurrent  Nubes.  , 

*  Chief  Seat.]  Port  Eliot  in  Cornwall. 

The  copper-plates  which  illuftrate  this  work,  are  not  5n-  . 
ferior  to  thofe  of  the  laft  edition  of  Collins.  As  to  literary 
perfeftion,  Mr.  Longmate  and  his  matter  do  not  vary  widely. 
Their  diftion  is  harfh,  dry,  and  unornamented  ;  and  they 
are  perfect  ftrangers  even  to  the  idea  of  fpeculation.  Their 
care  is  bounded  by  mere  matters  of  faft  ;  and  here  their  only 
value' mutt  be  retted.  Their  labour,  however,  facilitates  the 
ftudy,  and  may  aid  the  invention  of  abler  writers;  and  their 
colleftions  catt '  a  light  upon  the  diplomatic  fcience  of  Eng¬ 
land. 
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Art.  IX.  Ob/ervatiens  on  the  late  Contejls  in  the  Royal  Society.  .  By 
Andrew  Kippis,  D.  D.  F.  R.  S.  and  S.  A.  8vo.  2s.  6d.  Ro- 
‘  bihfon.  ^ 


IT*  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  the  objefts  of  fcience  and  li¬ 
terature  cannot  always  be  purfued  with  cordiality  and  ean* 
f  dour.  Vanity,  difappointment,  faftion,  and  fpleen  too  fre¬ 
quently  ditturb  the  Ipeculations  of  the  learned,  and  expofc 
them  to  the  ridicule  of  the  vulgar.*  The  dignity  of  know¬ 
ledge  is  thus  degraded  ;  and  its  march  and  progrefs  are  difa- 
greeably  interrupted;  The  din -and  animofity  which  per- 
^  vadc  tlie  two  houfes  of  parliament,  begin  to  oe  introduced 
into  the  Royal  Society  ;  and  policy,  fcience,  and  literature 
are  alike  disfigured  by  the  hoftilities  of  war. 

The  philofophical  caution  which,  during  a  long  period,  had 
charafterifed  the  tranfaftions  of  the  Royal  Society,  being  in 
a  ftrong  oppofition  to  its  prefent  contefts,  they  have  become 
the  fubjeft  of  a  public  curiolity  ;  and  our  author  being  con-: 
feious  of  a  defire  to  reftore  to  it  its  ancient  peace  and  harmoT 
ny,  was  induced  to  put  together  the  obfervations  now  before 
us.  His  profeflions  of  candour  are  warm  ;  and  as  he  has 
given  his  name  to  his  obfervations,  they  are  the  morc;wort5iy 
pf  refpeft  and  attention.  -  ^ 

He  Rates  firtt,  without  any  comment,  the  fafts  that  have 
occafioned  the  diflentions  which  now  prevail  in  the  Royal 
Society ;  and  to  thefe  he  then  applies  chiefly  in  their  order,  the 
cenfure  or  praife  which  he  conceived  to  be  due  to  each.  This 
method  is  doublefs  very  fair ;  but  we  mutt  acknowledge  that 
>ycdp  not  always  concur  in  bis  conclufions.  ‘ 

-  It 
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It  appears  that  the  Piehdcnt  and  Council  of  the  Royal  S 
cicty  were  diflatisfied  with  the  coiiduft  of  Dr.  Hutton,  in  t.: 
bnlinefs  of  the  foreign  correfpondence  ;  and  that  they  enc;a 
cd  ill  mcalures  which  obliged  him  to  refign  his  llation.  fl 
friends  took  the  alarm  ;  but  though  they  were  able  to  procu 
the  public  tinanks  of  the  fociety  for  his  feiwices,  tliey  cou 
not  rcinftate  liini  in  his  office.  And  the  Society  difcov 
ed  a  determination  to  fupport  Sir  Jofeph  Eaiiks  in  t 
chair. 

Ill  general  it  is  obvious  that  the  conduft  of  Dr.  Hutto 
was  ftriftlv  commendable ;  and,  indeed,  a  vote  of  the  S 
ciety  juftifies  him  completely.  Complaints  however  h 
been  made  againic  him  bv  foreigners  who  had  fent  prei'en 
to  the  Society,  and  who  were  not  fufficicntly  complimenie 
in  his  letters  to  them.,  His  letters,  notwithftanding,  we 
according  to  a  prclcnbcil  form  '  and  where  fuch  a  ccreraoni 
is  ftipulated,  it  was  his  duty  to  be  pointedly  exaft  in  follow 
ing  it.  The  form  was  cautious  and  general  ;  and,  withoa’ 
doubt,  it  was  founded  in  the  care  which  the  Society  though 
t6  be  indifpenfibly  nccelfary  for  fupporting  their  own  digni 
ty*;  by  avoiding  to  exhibit  their  lanftion  indifcriminatel 
to  the  theories  and  dilcoveries  which  might  be  tranlmitted  U 
them. 

It  ftrikes  us  forcibly  that  Sir  Jofcph  Banks  was  animated 
by  an  improper  heat  againft  Dr.  Hutton  ;  and  that  the  pu 
nilhment  of  the  latter  is  not  to  be  vindicated  by  any  cri 
minality  in  his  behaviour.  At  the  fame  time  we  will 
confefs  that  Dr.  Hutton  was  wrong  in  rcligning  to  the  Socie¬ 
ty  at  large,  inftead  of  the  Prelident  and  Council,  in  whoraj 
the  appointment  of  the  foreign  fecretary  is  veiled.  From 
the  previous  w^ant,  too,  of  reciprocal  and  polite  attentions 
between  Sir  Jofeph  Banks  and  Dr.  Hutton,  it  is  pretty  ob¬ 
vious  that  the  paffions  of  both  were  rather  too  keenly  engaged. 
But  as  the  former  was  the  firft  to  promote  the  degradation  of 
the  latter,  the  hoftillty  of  Dr.  Hutton  will  be  the  more 
readily  cxcufed.  In  all  focieties  whatfoever,  we  are  afraid, 
that  the  pride  of  pcrfonal  confequence  is  too  much  indulged; 
and  that  individuals,  in  the  eagernefs  of  contention,  too 
cafily  overleap  the  purity  of  virtue,  and  the  exercife  of  a  ri¬ 
gid  probity. 

In  the  courfc  of  the  difpute  concerning  Dr.  Hutton,  th» 
behaviour  of  Dr.  Horfley  wa$  remarkable  ;  and  our  author 
touches  upon  it  in  ftrong  language.  We  pretend  not  to 
vindicate  the  rude  impetuofity  of  Dr.  Horfley.  It  was 
able  in  high  degree ;  but  we  cannot  with-hold  ourfelves 
from  obferving  that  Dr.  Kippis  wanders  too  widely  from 
the  general  tenor  and  fcope  of  his  treatife,  when  he  enters 
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upon  the  charaftcr  of  this  gentleman  as  a  theologian.  This 
was  a  matter  out  of  the  queftion  ;  and  when  contral\ed*with 
the  high  charafter  given  of  Sir  Jofeph  Banks,  a  fufptciou 
arifes  that  Dr.  Kippis  is  not  altogether  impartial  in  his  ob- 
fervations.  That  his  intentions  were  moit  honourable  yec 
finccrcly  believe  ;  but  what  man  is  there  who  can  conftantly  , 
prefenx  a  guard  upon  his  attachments  and  his  prepolifel- 
lions !  ^ 

It  will -be  allowed  that  the  papers  before  us  arc  written 
with  ability,  and  abound  with  information,  good  fenfe,  and 
a  zeal  for^  the  extention  of  knowledge.  'I'lie  fentimehts 
which  conclude  them  have  in  a  particular  manner  our  aiTciit 
and  approbation. 

*  Every  man  muft  be  fmfible  of  the  ardent,  the  enquiring,  the 
penetrating  fpirit  of  the  times.  The  world  is  in  agitation  with  re- 
Ipeft  to  philofophical  difeoveries.  The  zeal  with  which  they  are 
purfued  has  already  been  produftive  of  great  eft'e<5l8,  and  will 
be  produftive  of  lljll  greater  etfeds  in  future.  Britons,  in  general^ 
and  the  Royal  Society  in  particular,  will,  I  trull,  never  ceafe  to  be 
animated  with  the  fame  zeal.  ’Fhe  members  of  that  learned  body 
will  not  fpend  their  time,  and  lofe  their  renown,  in  unprofitable  de¬ 
bates.  '  The  prefent  contclls  will  fublidc,  and.  the  only  ambition 
will  be  who  fliull  mod  contribute  to  extend  the  bounds  of  ici- 
cnce,  to  increafe  the  powers  of  maii  over  nature,  and  to  promote 
the  real  honour  of  his  country.  This  is  the  glory  of  the  true  Eng* 
lifliman,  this-  is  the  glory'  of  the  genuine  philofopher ;  and  it  is  a 
glory  infinitely  fuperior  to  the  completcft  vicloiy  in  any  perfonardif- 
pute.  In  a  career  fo  illullrious,  the  writer  of  the  prefent  tra£l  can 
be  no  competitor  :  but  he  fliall  deem  himfelf  happy,  if,  in  attemp^- 
,  ing  to  cbmpofe  differences,  he  fliall  chance  to  be  of  any  ufe  to  the 
Society  which  lias  . done  him  the  honour  .of  enrolling  hliii  ^nibng 
its  members.'  The  confelou fuels  of  this  attempt  will  dc  the  foie  re¬ 
ward  WHfs  undertaking.*  '  ^  ‘ 

Ttonly  remains  for  us  to’ wilh  with  Dr.  Kippis,*  ar\d  the 
public  ‘in  general,  that  the  members  of  the  Royal  Speiety 
may^bury  for  ever  their  animofities,  and  combine  with  united 
vigour  in  the  profecution  of  tbofe  liberal  purfuits  which  have 
brought  them  together.  If  the  propagators  of  fcicnce  and 
literature  would  only  aft  as  one  family,  philofopliy  would 
-fdon  uncover  her  treafures,'  and,  by  the  advancement  of  llic 
truth  extend  and  fccure  the  political  and  religious  happincls 
of  mankind. 
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Art.  X.  a  ne’iv  and  general  Biographical  Diflion^'^  \  containing  a 
Hifiorical  anti  Critical  Account  of  the  Li^^es  and  11  r it ings  of  tl^e  mo 
'  eminent  Prrfons  in  every  Nation^  particularly  the  Britijh  and  Irijh, 
from  the  ear  lief  Accounts  of  TimCy  to  the  prefent  Period}  ’Where 
in  their  remarkable  Actions  and  Suffering^,*  their  Virtues,  Part 
'  and  Learning  tire'  accurately  difplaycdl  *  With  a  Catalogue  ( 

..  their  literary  Produftions.  A  new  Edition,  in  Twelve  Volumes 
greatly  enlarged  and  improved;  8vo,  4I.  4s.  Strahan,  Rivin 
;  ton,  &c.  •  f  *  ' 

^T^HE  obieft  of  this  publication  is  vaft  .  and  ^xtenfivc, .  ai 
it  includes  the  hiftory  of  eminent  pcrlbns  :in  ev^ry.agr 
and  nation.  But  as  fuch  an  undertaking  is  evidently  bound 
Icfs,  it  is  not  to  be  expefted  that  it  fhould  be  perfeft.  .  Tc 
approach  to  perfcftion,  in  enterprizesof  this  kind,  js  to  attain 
a  high  merit ;  and,  it  muft  be  confefled’  that  the  volumb 
before  us  comprehend  an  immenfe  variety  of  articles. 

.  .  Many*  works  of  a  fimilar  tendency  have  been  prefented  to 
the  public;  and  the  authors  of  the  volumes  before  us,  haY!| 
not  failed  to  avail  themlelves  of  the  colleft ions  aiid  materlakf 
of  their  predeceflbrs.  They  haye  .borrowed  very  freely  from 
the  Hiftorical  and  Critical  Diftionary  of  Mr.  .Bayle  ;  from 
the  General  Diftionary  ;  from  the  Biographia  *  Britannica 
from  the  Athenae  Oxonienfes and  from  Mr.  Collier’s,  Hit 
torical  Diftionary.  .  .  * 

They  have  endeavoured  to  fumifh  *  judicious  narratives  0 
^  the  aftions  and  writings,  the  honours  and  difgraccs  of  a? 

thofe  whofc  virtues,  parts,  learning,  ,or’  even  vices,  hav 
^  preferved  them  from  oblivion  in  any  records  ^of  *  wharevc 
•  age,  and  in. whatever  language.  *.  Accordingly  it  will  h 
found  that  they  have  gathered  together  accounts  and  me 
moirs  of  the'moft  interefting  tranfaftions  concerning  reli 

J;ion  and  goveninient concerning  the.progrefs.of  talle  an 
earning  ;  and  concerning  the .  principles;  and  opinions  b 
which  the  world  has  been  influenced  in  all  its  extent,  and  du 
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In  every  portion  of  this  work  we  obvioufly.  perceive  tb 
exercilc  of  diligence^  and  impartiality^;  and  it  js,,obferyabi 
that  the  authprs  have  been  niorc  pa^ticplarJy.  careful  tio  dp  tt 
compleateft  juftice  to  the  learned^  and- ingenious  of  Gres 
Britain  and  Ireland.  They  every  where  blend  e.ntertainrnerj 
with  inftruftion.  The  articles  they  exhibit  are  fhort,  an 
yet  comprehenfive.  ‘They  were  attentive  not  to  fatigue  t 
attention  by  an  endlefs  prolixity,  or  by  idle  fpeculations. 

But  while  they  confulted  and  abridged  the  matter  which 
detailed  in  former  Dictionaries,  it  is  evident  that  they  ha 
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4to  appeared  at  Zurich,  addrelTcd  by  Mr*  Wmkelman  to  Mr.  ; 
Mengs^  but  without  his  name,  intitled,  Thoi^hts  on  Beauty  and  \ 
Taftc  in  Painting,”  and  was  publifhed  by  J.  C.  Fuelsli.  When  Car¬ 
dinal  Albani  fuccccded  to  the  place  of  Librarian  of  the.  Vatican,  he 
endeavoured  to  get  a  place  for  the  Hebrew  language  for  Winkelman, 
who  refufed  a  canoniy,  becaufc  he  would  not  take  the  tonfure. 
The  elcftor  of  Saxony  gave  him,  i76i>  unfolicited,  the  place  of 
counfcUor  Richter,  the  diredtion  of  the  royal  cabinet  of  medals  and  1 
antiquities  at  Drefden*  Upon  the  death  of  the  Abbe  Venuti,  1762, 
he  was  appointed  prelident  of^  the  antiquities  of  the  apodolic  cham- 
ber,  with  power  over  all  difeoveries  and  exportations  of  antiquities 
and  pidures*  This  is  a  poll  of  honour,  with  an  income  of  160  feudi 
per  annum*  He  had  a  profpedl  of  the  place  of  prefident  of  anti 
quities  in  the  Vatican,  going  to  be  created  at  16  Icudi  per  month, 
and  was  named  correfponding  member  of  the  Academy  of  inferip 
dons*  He  had  thoughts  of  publilhing  an  Elfay  on  the  Deprava 
.tion  of  Taftc  in  the  Arts  and  Sciences.’*  The  King  of  Pruffia  offered 
him  by  Col*  Quintus  Icilus  the  place  of  librarian  and  diredtor  of  his 
cabinet  of  medals  and  antiquities,  void  by  the  death  of  M*  Gautier 
dc  la  Croze,  with  a  handiome  appointment*  He  made  no  fcruple 
of  accepting  the  offer  ;  but  when  it  came  to  the  pope's  cars,  he  ad¬ 
ded  an  appointment  out  of  his  own  purfe,  and  kept  him  at  Rome* 
.In  April  1768,  he  left  Rome,  to  go  with  M*  Cavaceppi  over  Ger 
many  and  Switzerland*  When  he  came  to  Vienna,  he  was  fo  pleaf 
cd  with  the  reception  he  met  with,  that  he  made  a  longer  ftay  there 
than  he  had  ^intended*  But,  being  fuddenly  feized  with  a  fecret 
uneaiinefs,  and  extraordinaij  defire  to  return  to  Rome,  he  fet  out 
for  Italy,  putting  off  his  viuts  to  his  friends  in  Germany  to  a  fu 
turc  opportunity.  As  he  paffed  through  Triefte,  he  was  affaffinated 
June  8,  1768,  by  a. wretch  named  Arcangeli,  a  native  of  Campig 
lia,  a  town  in  the  territory  of  Piftoia,  with  whom  he  had  made  au 
acquaintance  on  the  road*  This  mifereant  for  a  robbery  had  been 
condemned  to  work  in  fetters  four  years,  and  then  to  be  baniflied  the 
Auftrian  territories,  on  an  oath  never  to  return.  He  had  obtained 
a  mitigation  of  one  of  his  fentcnces,  and  retired  to*  Venice ;  bur, 
changing  his  quarters  backwards  and  forw'ards,  he  was  fo  reduced 
in  circumftanccs  that  he  at  length  took  up  his  lodgings  at  the  inn  to 
w  hich  the  Abbe  happened  to  come*  Arcangeli  paid  fuch  afhduous 
court  to  him,  that  he  entirely  gained  his  confidence ;  and,  having 
been  favoured  with  a  fight  of  the  valuable  prefents  which  he  had  re 
ceived  at  Vienna,  formed  a  defign  to  murder  and  rob  him*  He 
bought  a  new  (harp  knife  on  purpofe  ;  and  as  the  Abbe  (who  had 
in  the  moft  friendly  manner  invited  him  to  Rome)  was  fitting  down 
in  his  chair,  early  in  the  morning,  he  threw  a  rope  over  his  head, 
and  before  he  could  difengage  himlelf,  ftabbed  him  in,;  five  different 
places.  The  Abbe  had  ftill  ftrength  to  get  down  to  the  ground-floor, 
and  call  for  help  ;  and  being  laid  on  a  bed  in  the  midft  of  the  moil 
violent  pain,  he  had  compofure  fufficient  to  receive  the  laft  facia 
ments,  and  to  make  his  will,  in  which  he  appointed  Cardinal'Alcx 
under  Albani  his  refiduary  legatee,  and  expired  in  the  afternoon 
The  murderer  w^as  foon  after  apprehended ;  and  executed  on  the 
wheel  bppofite  the  inn,  June  lO*  Some  of  Winkelinan’s  MSS. 
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Sot  to  Vienna,  where  the  new  edition  of  his  ‘‘  Hiftory  of  Art”  wat 
prclcntly  iidvertifcd.  He  intended  to  have  got  this  work  tranflaicd 
into  French  at  Berlin,  by  M.  Touiraint,  that  it  might  be  printed* 
under  his  own  inlpedion  at  Rome.  It  was  trr4nflatcd  by  RI.  Huber, 
lo  well  known  in  the  Republic  of  letters,  who  has  fince  publillicd  it 
ill  3  vols.  4to  with  head  and  tail-pieces  from  the  difigns  of 
Oder.  An  Italian  tranflation  of  it  by  a  literary  fociety  has  been 
publiflied  at  Milan. 

‘  Abbe  Winckelman  was  a  middle  fized  man  ;  he  had  a  very  low 
forehead,  fliarp  nofe,  and  little  black  hollow  eyes,  which  gave  him- 
an  afped  rather  gloomy  than  otherwife.  If  he  had  any  thing  grace- 

Ilul  in  his  phyliognomy,  it  was  his  mouth,  yet  his  lips  were  too  ppj 
minent  ;  but  when  he  was  animated  and  in  good  humour,  his  fca« 
tiires  formed  an  enfemhle  that  was  plealing.  A  fiery  and  impetuous* 
difpofition  often  threw  him  into  extremes.  Naturally  enthufialVic, 
he  often  Indulged  an  extravagant  imagination  ;  but,  as  he  poirelFcd  a 
Itrong  and  folid  judgment,  he  knew  how  to  give  things  a  juft  and  in- 
trinfic  value.  In  confequence  of  this  turn  of  mind,  as  well  as  a  nc- 
glcdcd  education,  a.  cautious  referve  was  a  quality  he  little  knew* 
If  he  was  bold  in.his  decifions  as  an  author,  he  was  ftill  more  fo  in 
his  converfation,  and  has  often  made  his  friends  tremble  for  his  te¬ 
merity.  If  ever  man  knew  what  friendfliip  was,  that  man  was  Mr. 
Winkelman,  w'ho  regularly  pradifed'  all  its  duties,  and  for  this  rea- 
fon  he  could  boaft  of  having  friends  among  perfons  of  every  rank 
and  condition.  People  of  his  turn  of  thinking  and  ading  feldom  or 
ever  indulged  fufpicions :  the  Abbe’s  fault  was  a  contrary  extreme* 
The  franknefs  of  his  temper  led  him*  to  fpeak  his  lentiments  on  all 
occafions  ;  but,  being  too  much  addided  to  that  fpccies  of  ftudy 
which  he  fo  affiduoufty  cultivated,  he  was  not  always  on  his  guard 
to  repreis  the  failles  of  felf-love.  His  pldure  w^as  drawn  half  length, 
fitting,  by  a  German  lady  born  at  Koftiiitz,  but  carried  when  young 
into  Italy  by  her  father,  who  is  a  painter.  She  etched  it  in  a  4ta 
fize,^  and  another  artift  executed  it  in  liiezzotinto.  -This  lady  was 
Angelica  Kauffman.  The  portrait  is  prefixed  to  the  colledion  of 
his  letters  publiflied  at  Amlterdam,  1781,  2  vols.  izmo.  Among 
his  correfpondents  arc  Mr.  Heyne,  Munchaufen, .  Baron  Reidc- 
fel  (whofe  travels  into  Sicily,  tranflated  into  Englifti  by  Dr. 
Forfter,  1773,  8vo.  are  addrefled  to  him,  and  infpired  him  with  an 
ardent  longing  to  go  over  that  grovind),  Co.und  Bunaii,  C.  Fuefli, 
Gcfncr,  P.  IJfteri,  Van  Mechlcn,  the  Duke  de  Rochfoucaiilr, 

I  Lord  (alliis  Mr.  Wortley)  Montague,  Mr.  Wiell ;  and  there  arc 
I  ‘^ded  extracb  from  letters  to  M.  Cleriffeaux,  while  he  was  fearch- 
I  ing  after  antiquities  in  the  South  of  France  ;  a  lift  of  the  principal 
objerts  in  Roine,.i  766,  &c. ;  and  an  abftracf  of  a  letter  of  F*uelU 
to  the -German  Tranflators  of  Webb  on  the  Beauties  of  Paint- 
ing/*  ^  ^  . 

With  refpeft  to  the  lives  of  fcveral  men  of  letters,  who 
Nitd  in  England  and  France,  during  the  period  in  which  the 
j  volumes  before  us  were  pafling  through  the  prefs,  the  com- 
jpilers  have  apologized  with  a  proper  modefty.  Thefc  Lives 
1  sre'neceflTarily  defcftive,*and  while  fuch  deficiencies  ought  to 
I  Eng.  Rev.  VoL.  V.  Jak.  1785.  D  call 
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call  their  attention  to  future  improvements  of  their  unefer- 
taking,  they  ought  to  ftimulate  the  zeal  of  their  correfpon- 
dents  to  add  to  theirinformation  by  communications  authen¬ 
ticated  by  proper  vouchers  and  authorities.  Meahwhilc  we 
can  with  propriety  recommend  the  prefent  workas  containing 
a  fruitful  fund  of  entertainment  and  inftruftion. 


Art.  XI.  Ohfernyntions  BTi  the  Rights  and  Duty  of  yuries^  in  Trials 
for  Libels ;  together  with  Remarks  on  the  Origin  and  the  Nature  cf 
the  La^.v  of  Libels.  By  Jofeph  TowerSy  LL.  D.  8vo.,  2S.  j6d. 
T)ebrett. 


^T^HE  high  importance  of  the  trial 'by  a  Jury,  is  not  fo 
•  fully  underftood  as  it  ought  to  be.  By  this  fortunate 
Jnftitution  the  people  arc  made  their  own  protestors,  and  arc 
guarded  againft  the  encroachments  of  tyranny.  But  though 
this  purpofe  is  obvioufly  its  foundation,  the  venality  of 
judges,  their  ambition,  and  their  defire  to  pay  court  to  the 
crown,  have  engaged  them  in  frequent  attempts  to  deftroy 
the  privileges  of  jurymen.  As  the  political  eftablifliment  of 
a  jury  was  defigned  to  be  a  reftraint  upon  the  power  of  the 
prince,  it  follows,  that  the  rights  and  duties  of  jurymen  ait 
fieceflarily  to  be  interpreted  with  a  conftruftion  the  moft  fa- 
•  vouAble  to  the  people,  v  No  rule  can  be  more  certain  or  de¬ 
cided  !  '  yet  of  late,  it  has  become  a  fafiiionable  doftrine  with 
the  admirers ;  of  defpotifra,  that  juries  in  trials  for  libels, 
have  no  title  to  enter  into  the  merits  of  the  paper  or  writing 
objefted.  to;  that  tliey  ought  to  confine  , their  attention  to|; 
the  faft  of  publication  ;  and  that  .upon  the  evidence  of  pub-  r 
lication,  they  are  to  find  the  defendant  guilty  ;  leaving  the| 
court  to  judge  definitively  of  the  innocence  or  criminality  | 
of  the  writing- or  paper  .under,  deliberation.  This  inven-| 
tion  though  courtly,  is  by  no  meains  ingenious  ;  and  cannot  F 
be  defended  by  any  arguments  that  are  valid.  It  .ftrikes  atg 
the  root  of  the  privileges  of  the  jury;  and  puts  it  in  thfi- 
power  of  the  judge  to  punilh  as  a  libeller,  every  author  wdiol 
may  exprefs  fentiraents  that  are  difagrceable  to  the  mini-| 
fter,  although  they  are  founded  in  reafon,  patriotifm,  and 
virtue-  .  . 

•  Our  autimr  b'ppofes. this  new.  aiid  defpotjeal  doftrine  with 
great  fuccefs.  He  contends. that  juries  have  a  right  to  try  tlie^ 
.whole  matter  in  iffue  before  them.  This  pofition  is  doubt- ^  J’ 
Icfs  well  founded.  For  in  a  profecution.for  a  libel,  Jt  is  theg 
•crime  that  properly  fails  under  the  cognizance  of. the'  jury.' 

At  IS  In  faft^iot  the  mere  aft  of  pnbiicacion,  but  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  what  is  falfe,  fcandalous  and.  feditious,  that  confti' 
tates  their  jurifdiftlon  as  a  criminal  courts 
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In  the  profccutioh  of  his  fubjefV,  our  author  fortifies  his 
bpinion  by  extrafts  from  tlic  writings  of  feveral  eminent 
lawyers,  who  being  untairtted  by  court-influence,  were  the 
more  able  to  examine  into  and  to  ferutinize  the  rights  of 
jurymen,  with  the  greateft  candour.  Of  their  deq)  inquiries 
I  upon  this  fubjeftj'  the  refult  was  decifive  and  invariable. 

I  They  pronounce  it  as  certain,  that  juries  are  the  proper 
I  judges  both  of  the  law  and  the  faft. 

I  •  With  the  colle£tions  he  has  made  from  diftinguifhed  \yri-^ 
j  tersj  puv  author  intermixes  general  reafohings  of  his  own  ; 
and,  it  is  our  opinion,  that  histreatife  deferves  to  be  attended 
to  at  a  junfture,  when  the  judges  arc  not  very  favourably 
difpofed  to  the  rights  and  duties  of  jurymen.  His  idea  of  the 
importance  of  the  trial  by*  a  jury,  cannot  be  circulated  too 
I  txicnfively; 

*  The  right  of  trial  by  jury  is  of  infinite  importance  to  the 
I  liberty  of  the  fubjfcft.  It  cannot  be  guarded  with  too  much  vigi- 
i  lance,  nor  defended  with  too  much  ardour.  No  part  of  the  power 
of  juries  fliould  be  given  up  to  the  claims,  or  ufurpatiohs,  of  any 
body  of  men. whatever*  The  rights  of  jurymen  fliould  in  all  cafes 
he  refolutely  alTcrted,  whether  they  be  attacked  by  open  violence,* 
or  whether  the  arts  of  legal  chicane  be  adopted,  in  order  to  ren* 
der  them  ufelefs  and  nugatory.  But  if  juries  fliould  ever  be  tamo 
and  feiifelefs  enough  to  give  up  the  [right  of  determining  the  law, 
as  well  as  the  in  libel  caufes,  the  liberty  of  the  prefs  is  then 
wholly  at  the  direfetion  of  the  judges.  *  * 

‘  Blackflohe  fays  of  the  tnoae  of 'trial  by  jury,  that  it  *  was 

*  always  fo  highly  efteemed  and  valued  by  the  people,  that  no 

*  ebnqueft,  no  change  of  government,  could  ever  prevail  to  abof 
‘  lifli  it;^  and  that  iii  Magna  Charta  it  is  more  than  once  mfifted 

*  on  as  the  pribeipal  bulwark  of  our  liberties.*  He  alfo  fays,  that 

*  it  is  the  moft  tranfeendant  privilege  which  any  fubjeft  can  chjoyi 

*  or  wifli  for,  that  he  cannot  be  affefted  either  iri  his  property  his 

*  liberty,  or  his  perfon,  but  by  the  unanimous  confent  of  twelve  of 
‘  his  neighbours  and  "equals.^  But  If  juries  are  ignorant  of  their 
own  rights,  arid  tiitiid  in  the  cxercife  of  thofc  powers  that  the  con»» 
fiitution  hae  giveti  them,  the  value  of  this  great  privilege  is  ex^ 
cccdingly  diminiflied.  There  can,’  however,  be  no  ground  for  timi- 
dity  in  juries,  in  the  upright  difeharge  of  the  duties  of  their  office : 
for,  fince  the'  famous  detennination  in  Buflicl*s  cafe,  juries  arc  in 
no  danger  of  being  fined  or  imprifoned,  or  fuffering  any  other  pe¬ 
nalty  in  confcquence  of  their  verdids,  however  contrary  they  may 
he  to  the  dircalon  of  the  court. 

‘  No-  parliament  of  this  country  has  ever  conferred  upon  the 
judges,  a  powTr  of  determining  the  matter  of  law  in  trials  for  libels, - 
.or  the  criminality  or  innocence  of  publications,  independently  of 
jury.  No  evidence  can  be  produced,*  that  this  is  any  part  of  the 
ancient  common  law  of  England.  ,  We  may,  'therefore,  venture 
*0  affirm,  that  it  is  fiot  the  law  of  the.  land;  but  is  a  mere 
Gumption  of  fome  of  the  judges,  calculated  for  the  extenfion  of 
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^hcir  own  junfdK*^lon,  to  the  prejudice  of  that  of  juries,  (to  the  pre¬ 
judice  of  the  fubjed,  and  to  the  fiibvcrfion  of  the  freedom  of  the 
prefs. 

‘  It  is  manifeft,  that  if  the  Stnr-charobcr  doctrines  conccrnincf 
libels  are  fuffered  to  prevail,  if  juries  are  reftrained  from  enterins; 
into  the  merits  of  fuch  publications  as  are  termed  libels,  and  if  pre- 
fecutions  f9r  them  arc  frequent,  there  will  be  a  total  end  to  the 
freedom  of  the  prefs  in  this  country.  .  Whether  the  people  of  Eni;- 
land,  after  the  blood  and  tietifure  that  have  been  expended  for  the 
eflabllfliment  of  national  liberty,  will  futfer  themfelvcs  to  be  de¬ 
prived  of  it  by  the  tricks,  the  arts,  and  the  chicanery  of  law,  is  a 
point  to  be  determined  by  themfelves.  If  they  lurrender  up  the 
freedom  of  the  prefs,  and  the  rights  of  juries,  either  to  open  vio¬ 
lence,  or  to  legal  fubtilty  and  craft,  their  other  rights  will  inevita¬ 
bly  follow.  They  will  no  longer  hold  their  prefent  rank  among  the 
nations  of  the  world  ;  and  muft  bid  an  eternal  farewell  to  the  honour, 
the  dignity,  and  the  felicity  of  public  freedom.* 

.  The  praife  which  we  have  already  bellowed  upon  the  trea- 
tife  before  us,  is  fufficiently  ample.  The  abilities  of  l^r. 
Towers  are  not  of  the  firft  rate  :  his  manner  is  rough  and 
unrefined  ;  and  his  dixSlion  is  neither  remarkable  for  energy 
nor  elegance. 


Art.  XII.  Let  ten  to  Dr,  Horjley^  in  An/kver  to  his  Animadvcrfiom 
on  the  H'tjlory  of  the  Corruptions  of  Chrijlianity,  With  Additional 
Evidence  that  the  Primitive  Church  was  Unitarian.  By  Joieph 
Prieftley,  L.L.D.  F.R.S.  8vo.  as.  6d.  Johnfon,  1783. 

There  is  perhaps  no  evil  in  this  fublunary  flate,  that 
is  not  accompanied  with  its  peculiar  advantage.  It  was 
owing  to  circumilances,  with  which  it  is  not  neceflary  to 
trouble  the  reader,  and  by  no  means  to  defign,  that  our  ac¬ 
count  of  this  celebrated  controverfy  w^as  deferred  beyond 
the  tirne,  in  which  it  is  cuftomary  to  bring  forward  an  ab- 
ftraft  of  new  publications.  The  difpute  is  now,  we  be¬ 
lieve,  clofed.  We  arc  placed  upon  an  eminence,  from  which 
we  may  moft  advantageoufly  difeover  the  fuccefs  and  the  mil- 
carriages  of  cither  party.  Controverfv  has  thisunpleafant  cir- 
cumftance  attending  it  to  the  mifcclianeous  reader.  He  fees 
.his  author  dlfplaying  all  the  ceremonies  of  triumph,  pluming 
himfelf  upon  the  decifivc  vlftorv  be  has  atchieved  ;  and  he 
trembles  to  pronounce  his  verdifl,  uncertain  whether,  a  fe^v 
.months  hence,  he  (hall  not  fee  this  boafted  viftor  ftripped 
of  his  felf-imputed  honours,  and  turned  out,  naked  as  a 
gladiator,  once  more  into  the. Our  fituation  enable^ 
us  to  remove  this  inconvenience,  and  to  prefent  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  an  impartial  fummary  of  the  whole  debate;  and  this  'V* 
intend  to  perform  in  an  uninterrupted  feries,  in  a  review 
three  larger  publkations,  wliich  now  lie  before  us. 
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The  original  and  leading  objcftof  the  controverfy  was,  whe¬ 
ther  or  not  it  could  be  proved^  from  the  ancient  lathers,  .or 
any  other  rerpcdtable  evidence,  that  the  fentiments  of  the 
Chrillian  church,  in  the  times  immediately  fucceeding  the 
apollolical,  were  Unitarian.  Few  controverlies  have  beea 
fo  managed,  as  not  to  involve  in  their  progrefs  a  confidcr- 
ablc  quantity  of  extraneous  matter.  And  this  was  leaft  of  all 
to  be  expefted  in  a  contrbverfy,  where  Dr.  Prieftley  was  one 
of  the  difputants.  The  exemplary  zeal  by  which  he  is 
ailuated,  for  what  he  efteems  to  be  pure  Chriftianity,  and 
the  eafy  and. rapid  manner  in  which  his  publications  are  com- 
polcd,  both  of  them  afforded  a  llrong  prefumption,  that  wc 
ihould  have  much,  perhaps  not  uninterefting  digreffion.  But, 
if  vve  forelec  aright,  the  limits  of  our  undertaking  will  barely 
fiiffice  for  an  accurate  ftatement  of  the  main. topic  of  debate. 
\V‘e  mull  therefore,  however  reluflantly,  rcfule  our  atten¬ 
tion  to  anv  fortuitous  fubjefts  of  invelligation.  We  lhall 
even  exclude  all  reafoning  in  regard  to  the  more  comprehen- 
live  inferences,  that  may  be  drawn  from  the  feveral  authori¬ 
ties.  We  lhall  limply  extraft  the  authorities  themfclvcs, 
and  the  leading  arguments  of  the  refpeftive  difputants,  in 
regard  to  the  fenfe  to  be  put  upon  their  language.  Infer¬ 
ences  the  mind^of  every  intelligent  reader  is  capable  of  fug- 
gefting  to  itfelf.  An  ei4tire  mallery  of  the  fubjeft  in  debate, 
an  eafy  recourfe  to  the  volumes  that  arc  cited,  and  a  fuperior 
Ikill  in  the  original  languages,  would  be  neceffary  to  the  fug- 
gefting  authorities  and  their  conllruftion.  Thefe  narrow, 
limitations  on  one  fide,  will,  we  hope,  obtain  for  us  a  cer¬ 
tain  degree  of  liberty  on.  the  other. . The  difputants  in  the 
prefent  cafe  arc  meii  of  undoubted  genius,  and,  as  will  fiif- 
ficicntly  appear  in  the  courfe  of  our  examination,  no  ftran- 
gers  upon  certain  occafions,  to  the  nobler  ornaments  of  com- 
pofition.  We  lhall  therefore  endeavour  to  relieve  the  fevc- 
rity  of  controverfy,  by  alternately  laying  before  our  readers 
fuch  paffages,  as  lhall  appear  •bell  calculated  to  gratify  the 
inoralift,  or  excite  the  pleafures  of  the  imagination.  , 

Tlic  bufinefs  of  the  prefent  article  fhall  be  to  felc£l  the 
authorities,  upon  which  Dr.  Priellley’s  hypothelis  of  the  uni- 
tarianifm  of  the  primitive  church  is  founded :  in  reviewing 
the  reply  of  Dr.  Horfley,  we  will  Hate  the  arguments,  by 
'vliich  the  value  of  thefe  authorities  is  attempted  to  be  un¬ 
dermined,  as  well  as  the  pofitive  evidence,  that  has  been  ad¬ 
duced  on  the  orthodox  party:  and,  in  the  laft  place,  wc  lhall 
hmi  up  the  merits  of  the  debate,  and  Hate  fuch  mifcclla- 
ucons  obfervations  as  have  occurred  to  us  in  the  progrefs  of 
In  filling  up  this  outline  we  hope,  not  only  to  furnilh 
general  reader,  who  goes  no  fartlicr  than  reviews  for.  his 
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information,  with  a  tolerable  idea  of  the  controverfy  ;  but 
alfo  to  prefent  thofp,  who  have  accompanied  the  difputantsj 
in  their  enquiry,  with  a  feberae,  by  which  they  may  arJ 
‘  range  the  materials  that  have  been  collefted,  and  form  sf 
‘  more  accurate  and  regular  deduftion  from  the  whole. 

'  The  value  of  the  point  in  debate  is,  we  believe,  pretty! 
gerierally  underftood.  If  the  primitive  church  were  Soci4 
*nian,  this  circumftancc  undoubtedly  affords  a  very  favourJ 
.  able  plea  to  the  advocate  of  the  proper  humanity  of  Chriib 

*  for  putting  that  allegorical  conftruftion  ypon  certain  paflageJ 
-of  Icripture,  which  he  may  prefume  to  have  been  affixed? 
‘  to  them  by  the  contemporaries  of  the  apoftles.  If,  on  thcl 
^contrary,  the  fcptimcnts  of  the  firft  Chriftians  of  whom  \vc| 
.  have  any  account,  were  fuch  as  are  now  efteemed  orthodox, | 
'  he  muft  at  Icaft  upon  his  hypothefis  confefs,  that  the  propaJ 
‘  gators  of  our  holy  religion  were  the  moft  obfeure  and  cabbaj 

lillical  of  all  writers,  nnee  the  perfons,  to  whom  their  vvorkjj 

*  were  immediately  addreffed,  and  who  cannot  be  proved  to| 

.  have  had  any  prepofleffions  on  thjs  fide  to  millead  them,  un-| 

*  derftood  their  cxprefTions  in  a  fenfe  the  moll  remote  fronl 

-  that  which  was  intended.  It  muft  be  acknowledged  thai 

-  the  firft  queftion  is,  wh^t  is  the  apparent  meaning  of  tli; 

.  books  themfelyes,  to  which  every  body  has  accefs.  But  on 

V^hichever  fide  the  affair  now  in  queftion  be  decided,  it  mu!; 

-  remain  an  unanfwerable  difficulty  to  the  oppbfite  party.  !: 
is  poffible  for  it  to  be  preponderated  by  the  mafs  or  lefs  indi 
Tca  evidence  ;  nor  will  it  be  unexampled  for  the  decifion  cj 

'  a  queftion  to  be’ppon  the  whole  fatisfa^ory,  in  the  face  oi 

-  hivincible  objeftions.  But,  if  the  original  iubjeft  be  left  i: 

any  important  degree  of  fufpence,  the  liiftofical  difquifitio: 
will  then  advance  its  claim  to  be  beard,  and  may  deterrain; 
the  balance.  .  .  ‘  ‘  . 

’  The  points  aflerted  by  Dr.  Prieftley  in  the  coiirfe  of  tb 

*  debate  are  as  follow  :  that  the  firft  Chriftians,  both  Jews  ans 
Gentiles,  pf  which  ecclefiaftic^l  hiftory  has  tranfmitted  t:j 

*  vs  any  account,  were  Unitarians;  that  many, <  probably 
majority  *of  them,  difbelicycd  even  the  miraculous  concep 
tion  ;  that  the  Unitarians  continued  to  be  the  majprity,  pa? 
^icularly  of  the  unlearned  Chriftians,  for  fome  centuries 
that  the  Jewifh  church  never  abandoned  their  original  kt- 
timentss  that  the  firft  perfons  among  the  orthodox,  tlij; 
corrupted  the  doftriiic  of  the  proper  humanity  of  Chrift,  dc* 
ipivcd  their  corrupt  opinions  trom  the  Platonic  fchpol ; 
they  taught  the  doftrine,  of  the  logos,  or  rationality  of 
cccafionally  becoming  a  perfon,  and  being  again  abforbt^ 
into  the  divinity;  that  Juftin  Martyr  firft  taught  the  permi* 
iicnt  pcrfoaality  of  the  logos;  that  this  fatherland  his 
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lowers  rcprcfcntcd  the  logo^^  as  being  Qiade  a  perfon  by  the 
power  and  will  of '  God;^  a  little  before,  and  in  order  to  the 
creation  of  the  world  ;  that  the  Arian  fyilem,  reprefentihg 
the  fuprahumanc  nature  of  Chrift  as  a  creature,  tile  creator 
of  the  world,  was  a  poftcrior  invention  ;  and  that  the  Atha#‘ 

I  nalian .  dodtrine,  which  :iiakes  bur  Saviour  and  the*  Holy 
Spirit  neceflarily  exittent,  property  eternal,  and  in  all  refpedts 
cijual  to  the  Father,  was  fuBfequent  to  every  one  of  thefe.' 

The  queftioh,  jefpefting  the  time  in*  which  the' Arian 
hypothefis  was  invented,  though  it  be  edential  to  ‘Dr. 
.Prieftley’s'oilginal  fcheme,  has  not  been  agitated  in  the  pre-^ 
fent  controverfy.  The  author  of  the  Hiftory  of  the  Cor¬ 
ruptions  of  Chriftianity  has  hitherto  found  no  adverfatics, 
but  among  the  orthodox.  The  points,  which  have  uiider^ 
gone  the  fevereft  examination,  have  been  thofe,  which‘  re* 
fpeft  the  numbers  of  the  ancient  Uhitariansi  and  theCha- 
rafter  of  thofe  perfohs  in  the  bofom  of  the  church,  who 
iirft  in  their  writings  taught  the  pre-exiftence'of  Chrift. 

The  evidences,'  adduced  by  Dr;  Prieftl'ey  under  the  firfl: 
head,  are  brought  to  Ihow,  i.  That  the  more  ancient  Uni¬ 
tarians  were  not  treated  as  heretics.  '  2.  That  they  are  either 
implicitly  or  diredtly  acknowledged  ^to  have  been  the  rnajo^ 

.  nty  of  unlearned  Chriftians.  3.  That  the' ancient  fathers 
were  fo  confcious.of  this,*  that  they  have  invented 'a  parti- 
.  cular  hypothefis  refpedting  the  preaching  of  the  apoftles  to 
/account  for  it.  4.  That  the  ancieiu  Jewilh  church  was 
univerfally  Unitarian.  • 

^  ■  “  I-  ■  "  .  .  '  . 

1,  Our  author  argues,  that  the  ancient  Unitarians  were 
.  not  treated  as  heretics,  from  the  language*  of  the' general 

.cpiftlc  of  St.  John.  By  the  confentof  all  ecclefiaftical  hif- 
tory,  there  were  twp  feas  among  the  Iirft  Chriftians,  whofc 
:  creed  disagreed  with  that  of  modern  orthodoxy,  the  Gnoftics 
and  the  Ebibnites.  ^  But,  by  the  defeription  of  fuch  as  de¬ 
nied  that  Chrift  was  come  ht  'the  flefh,’*  St.  John  pronounc¬ 
ed  the  fevereft  cenfure  upon  the  Gnoftics,  while  he  has  palled 
^  over  the  fyftem  of  the  Ebionites,  equally  ancient^  in 
entire  filence, 

2.  Hegelippus,  a  Jewifh  Chriftian,  who  flouriftied  about 
.  the  year  pf  our  Lord  170,  has  left  us'  a  lift  of  heretics,  con- 

fifting  of  eleven  articles,  and  ihferted  by  Eufebius  in  his  Ec- 
‘  clcfiaftical  Hiftory,  in  which  he  not  only  makes  no  mention 
of  the  Ebionites,  but  fays,  that  in  his  travels  to  Rome, 
where  he  fpent  fonie  time,  and  vifited  fcvcral  other  fees,  he 
-  found  they  all  held  the  fame  doftrine  that  was  taught  in  the 
l?w,  by  the  prophets,  and  by  our  Lord. 

'  3,  Ebionites  are  not  reckoned  heretics  by  irenseus, 
'  •  *'  •  *‘  •  '  p  4  •  •  who 
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who  wrote  a  large  treatife  011  the  lubjeft  of  herelies.  A.  D. 
ibj.  ^  ^ 

4.  They  are  not  lligmatifed  by  Clemens  Alexandrinus, 
>\dio  has  treated  frequently  and  copioufly  of  the  fame  point. 
A*  D.  192. 

5.  Epiphanius  allows  that  the  Gentile  Unitarians  were 
contemporary  with’  the  apoftles,  and  that  they  received  ho 
peculiar  appellation  till  he  himlelf  bellowed  upon  them  that 
of  Alogi.  A.  D.  368. 

11. 

6.  For  there  are  feme  of  our  race  who  acknowledge  liim 
to  be  the  Chrift,  and  yet  maintain  him  to  be  a  man  bom 
of  a  man.  To  whom  I  do  not  affent,  though  the  majo¬ 
rity  fl)Ould  have  told  me  that  they  were  of  the  fame  opi¬ 
nion.  For  we  arc  commanded  by  Chrift  himfclf,  not  to 

“  receive  the  doflrines  of  men,  but  thofe  which  were  dc- 
dared  by  the  holy  prophets,  and  inculcated  by  hiinfelf,’' 
Juftin  Martyr,  Dialogiis  cum  Tryphonc.  A,  D.  140. 

7.  lor  the  fimple,  not  to  ftylc  them  the  ignorant  and 

*  unlearned,  who  always  make  the  majority  of  believers, 

*  becaufe  the  rule  of  faith  itfelf  carries  us  away,  from  rlie 

*  many  Gods  of  the  heathen,  to  the  one  true  God,  not  un- 

•  derftanding  that  the  unity  of  God  is  indeed  to  be  bc- 

*  lieved,  but  with  an  oeconomy,  ftartle  (expavefeunt)  at  the 

*  ceconomy.  They  take  it  for  granted,  that  the  number 

*  and  difpofition  of  the  trinity  is  a  diviiion  of  the  Unit}'. 

*  They  pretend,  that  two,  and  even  three  are  preached  by 

♦  us,  and  imagine  that  they  thcmfelvcs  arc  the  worfhippers 

•  of  one  God.  We,  fay  they,  hold  the  monarchy.  Latins 
‘  have  caught  \x^  iht  monarchia  \  Greeks  will  not  un- 

*  derftand  ccconomla.^^  Tertullian,  ad  Praxeam,  A.D.  192., 

8.  ‘  There  are  who  partake  of  the  word,  which  w^as  in 
‘  the  beginning,  the  word  that  was  with  God,  and  the  word 
‘  that  was  God ;  fuch  w^ere  Hofea,  Ifaiah,  Jeremiah,  and 

•  all  who  aflert,  that  he  was  the  w  ord  of  the  Lord,  and  tlic 
‘  word  that  was  w»ith  the  Lord.  But  there  are  others,  who 

•  know  nothing  but  Jefus  Chrift,  and ‘him  crucified,  the 
‘  word  that  w^as  made  flefh  ;  thinking  tlrat  they  have  ev^ry 

•  thing  of  the  wrord,  when  they  acknowledge  Chrift  alter 

*  the  liefh.  Such  is  the  multitude  of  thofe  who  are  called 
^  Chriftians/  Origen,  Commentaria,  A.P.  230. 

9.  ‘  It  is  a  fubjeft  of  grief  to  the  defenders  of  our  holy 
^  faith  even  at  this  day,  that  in  condemning  the  blafphe* 

♦  mies  of  thefe  perfons  [the  Unitarians]  they  give  offence  to 

♦  the  many,  chiefly  thofe  of  the  loweft  tinder- 

♦  ftanding.  For  things,  that  are  fublimc  and  difficult,  luult 

♦  bp  rpedved  by  faitli  in  God,  And  upon  this  account,  ig* 

^  '  ♦  noraiil 
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*  norant  people  neceflarily  fall,  \inlefs  they  can  be  perfuaded 
«  to  reft  in  faith,  and  to  avoid  curious  c]ueftioiis,’  Atiia- 
nalius  de  Incarnatione.  A.  D.  326. 

111. 

10.  “  Will  they  aflimi  that  the  apo tiles  held  the  doftrinc  of  Anus, 
bccaufc'they  lay  Chrilt  was  a  man*  of  Nazareth,  and  fuftered  on 
the  crofs  ?  Or  becaufe  they  ufed  thefe  words  were  the  aj><)llles  of 
opinion  that  Chrift  was  only  a  man,  and  nothing;  elfc  ?  By  no 
means :  this  is  not  to  be  imagined.  But  this  they  did  as  wje 

“  inajier  -buiLlcrs^  and  Jic'ivards  of  the  mylleries  of  God ;  and  they 
“  had  this  fpccious  pretence  tor  it.  For  the  Jews  of  that  age,  being 
‘‘  deceived  themfelves,  and  having  deceived  the  Gentiles,  thought 
“  that  Chriil  was  a  mere  man,  only  that  he  came  of  the  feed  of 
David,  refcmbling  other  defeendunts  of  David,  and  did  not  believe 
either  that  he  was  God,  or  that  the  word  was  made  tlelli.  .On 
this  account  the  bleffcd  apolllcs,  with  j^reat  prudence.^  in  the  fu  ll 
“  place,  taught  what  related  to  the  humanity  of  our  Saviour  to  the 
“  Jews  ;  that  having  fully  perfuaded  them,  from*  his  miraculous 
‘‘  works,  that  Chrifl  was  come,  they  might  afterwards  bring  them 
“  to  the  belief  of  his  divinity,  fliewing  that  his  works  were  not 
.  thofe  of  a  man,  but  of  God.  For  example,  Peter  having  fud 
that  Chriil  was  a  man  who  had  fuff'ered,  immediately  added,  he  is 
the  prince  of  life.  In  the  gofpel  he  confelfes,  Lhou  art  the  Cur  yh 
the  fan  of  the  living  God  ;  and  in  his  epiftle  he  calls  him  the 
bljljop  of  fonlsj*  Alhanafius  de  fententla  Dionyjiii.  A.  D.  326. 

11.  “  One  ’  reafon,**  fays  Chryfdftom,  why  Chriil  faid  fo 
little  of  his  own  divinity,  was  on  account  of  the  weiik- 
nefs  of  his  auditors.  '  Whenever  he  fpake  of  hlmfclf  as  any 
thing*  more  than  mail,  they  were  tumultuous,  and  offended  ; 

*‘'but  when  he  fpake  with  humility,  and  as  a  man,  they  jran  *10 
him,  and  received  his  words.*^  Of  this  he  gives  mapy  exam])ks. 
“  Our  Saviour,’  -  he  fays,  never  -  taught  his  own  divinity  in  cx- 
prefs  words,  but  only  by  actions,  leaving  the  fuller  explication,  of 
“  it  to  his  difciplcs.  If,**  fays  he,  “  they  (meaning  the  Jews)  were 
fo  much  offended  at  the  addition  of  another  law  to  their  former, 
“  much  more  mufl  they  have  been  with  the  doebine  of  his  divi- 
“  nitx^'*  .  - 

‘  Chryfoilom  aferibes  the  fame  caution  to  the  apoilles  on  this 
fubjedl.  He  fays  that  they  copcealed  the  do<^lrine  of  the  miracu¬ 
lous  conception,  on  account  of  the  incredulity  of  the  Jews  with  le- 
fpeft  to  it ;  and  that  when  they  began  to  preach  the  gofpel,  they  ia- 
fefted  chiefly  on  the  refurreflion  of  Chriil.  AVith  refpeet  to  the  for 
mer  (and  the  fame  may,  no  doubt,  be  applied  to  the  latter)  he  fays, 
he  did  not  give  “  his  own  opinion  only,  but  that  which  came  by 
“  tradition  from  rhe  fathers,  .and  eminent  men.  He  therefore  would 
“  not  have  his  nearers  to  be  alarmed,  or  think  his  account  of  it  ex- 
“  traordinary.’^ 

‘  Thus,  he  fays,  that  It  was  not  to  give  offence  to  the  Jews, 
that  Peter,  in  his  firfl  fpeech  to  them,  did  not  fay  that  Chriji  did 
the  wonderful  works  of  which  he  fpake,  but  that  God  did  them 
“  by  him  ;  that  by  fpeaklng  more  modcllly  he  might,  conciliate 
“  them  to  himfelf.”  The  fame  caution  he  attributes  to  him,  in 
not  faying  that  ChriJl^  but  that  Gcd  fpake  by  the  mouth  of  his 

“  holy 
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“  holy  prophets,,  that  by  t^fc  means  he  might  bring  them  gr^du* 
**  ally  to  the  faith.*'  A.  D.  398. 

IV.  ( 

12.  ‘  Thofe  of  the  Jews,  who  believe  that  Jefus  is  the 

*  Chrift,.  are  called  Ebionites.’  Origen  contra  Cclfum. 

‘  And  when  you  confidcr  what  belief  they  of  the  Jewifli 

*  race,  who  believe  in  Jefus,  entertain  of  the  Redeemer ; 
fome  thinking  that  he  took  his  being  from  Mary  and  Jo- 

^  feph,  fome  indeed  from  Mary  only  and  the  divine  fpii  it, 
^  but  itill  without  any  belief  of  his  divinity  :  you  will  under- 
^  ftand’ — Ditto,  Commentaria, 

13.  *  But  concerning  Chrift,  I  cannot  affirm,  whether 
^  they  [the  Nararenes]  are  involved  in  the  above-ftated 
‘  crime  of  Cerinthus  and  jVIerinthus,  and  believe  him,  to  be 
^  a  man  born  of  a  man  ;  or  avow,  as  the  truth  is, .  that  he 
^.was  begotten  of  Mary  anii  tjie  ligly  fpirit.V  Epiphanius, 
Harejis  29.  A.  D.  368, 

‘  Ebion  borrowed  his  abominable  rites  from  the  .Samari- 
^  tans,  his  name  from  the  Jews,  his  opinion  fjrom  the  Ef- 
^  fencs,  the-  Nazarcncs  and  the  Nafarcans,  and  he  defired 
‘  to  bear  the  appellation  of  a  Chriftian/-  ?  For  this  Ebion 
^  was  contemporary  with  thcfc,.[thc  Nazarenes]  and  fets  out 
^  from  the  fame  principles  with  tliem  ;  and  firft  he  aflefted, 

*  that  Chrift  was  born  of  the  commerce  and  feed  of  a  man; 

*  .namely  Jofeph,  as  we  have  already  related!  For  agreeing 
‘  in  every  refpeft  with  the  reft,;  in » this  only  , he  ^differed ; 
‘  that  he  adhered  to  the  Jewifli  lavy^  with  refpeft  to  the 
‘  Sabbath,  and  Circumcifion,  .add  all  other  Things  en- 

*  joined  by  the  Jews  and  the  Samaritans  ;  and  befjdes,  he 
‘  imitates  the  Samaritans  in  things .  not  regarded  by  the 
:*  Jews.*  *  This  man  began  to  propagate  hjs  doftrinc  from 

the  fame  country  with  the  lawlefs  Nazarencs  ;'  and,'agreer 
^  ing  together,  they  communicated  of  their  perverfmefs  to 

*  each  other.’  Ditto,  Hesrejis  30.  ‘  ' 

14.  “  If  this  be  true,  we  fall  iiuo  the  herefy  of  Cherintus  and  Ebi- 
y*  o|i,  who,  believing  in  Chrift,  were . anathematized  by  the  fathers  on 

this  account  that  they  .mi^ed  the  ceremonies  of  the*  law  with 


held  to  the  new  [dif^nfation]  in  fuch 


the  gofpel  of  Chrift,  and  held  to  the  new  [dil^nfationi  in  fuch 
a  manner  as  not  to  lofe  the  old.  *  What  fliall  l  .fay  concerning  the 
Ebionites,  who  pretend  that  thcy.are  chriftians  ?  It  i^  to  this  very 
day,  in  all  the  fynagogues  of  the  Eaft,  aherefy  among  fhe' Jews, 
called  that  of  the  Minei,  now  ebndemni^  by,  the  "Pharifees,  and 
commonly  called  Nazarencs  ;  w  ho  believe.  ifi.jChfift,'  the  fon  of 
God,  born  of  the  virgin  Maiy*,  and  fay  that  it  was  he  who  fuf* 
fered  under  Pontius, Pilate,  and  jofe  again  ;  ia  whom  alfo  wc  be¬ 
lieve.  But  while  they  wifh  to  be  .both.  Jews  and  chnftlans,^  they 
are  neither  Jews  nor  Chriftiaus.*’  Jexom,  E/fffiola  ad['AuguJlinum* 


*15.  ‘  -The  'Naiarenes’  are  -  Jews,  who  rcfpcft  Chriu  as  a 

*  righteous  man.’  Theodoret,  apud  Suicerum.  .A.  D.  425. 

• 

16.  ‘  Chrift  is'thc  firft  j)rodv|6lion  of  the  Father.  Not 
as  having  been  made  ;  for  God  being  an  eternal  mind, 
from  the  beginnihg'had  the  logos  in  himfclf,  being  cter- 

♦  nally  ratibhai  (xoyixo;)  :  but'  that  the  materials  of  na¬ 
ture  yet  being  in  chaos,' waiting  the  operation  of  the  aftivc 
mind,  and’the  dehfe  being  mingled  with  the  rare,  he  went 
forth^  to  be  idea  and  energy  upon  them.’  Athenagoras, 

Jpologia,  A.  D.  177. 

17.  ‘^  Before  all  things  God  was  alone.  But  even  then 
he  was  not  alon^,*  for  he  had  with  hitu  his  own  reafon. 
For  God  is  a  rational  being.  This  reafon  the  Greek,  call 
Jogosj  which  word  we  render  fermoy  and  that  you  may 
more  calily  underftand*  this  from  yoprfelf,  conlidcr  that 
you,'  who  are  in  the  image  of  God,  and  like  him  a  ration- 
al  being,'  have  alfo  reafon  within*  yourfelf.  Recolieft, 
that,'  when  ‘  you  filently  cohfult  with  yourfelf,  it  is  by 
means  of  reafon  that  you  do  it.” — You  will  fay,  but 

‘‘  whar  is  fpeech  befide  a  word,  a  fonnd,  fomething  empty, 
unfubftantial,*  and  incorporeal But  I  fay,  that  nothing 
empty  ^nd  pnfubftantial  can  proceed  from  God,  becaufe  it 
“  docs  riot  proceed  from  ’what  is  itfelf 'unfubftantial,  nor 
can  that  want  fqbftance  which  proceeds  from  fo  great  a 
fubftance.” — Then  did  tl^is  fpeech  aflume  its  form  and 
**'drefs,  its  found  and  voice,  when  God  faid.  Let  there  he 
light.  '  This  is  the  perfeft  nativity  of  the  word,  when  it 

•  ‘  proceeded  from  God.  From-this  time  he  made  him  equal 

[or  like,  parem^  to  himfclf,  and  by  this  procelfion  he  is 

•  ‘  made  his  fon,  firft-bqrn,  pegotten  before  all  things,  and 

only -begotten.’’  Tertullian,  ad  Praxeam.  A.  D.  192. 

18.  **  How  did  he  beget  hirn  ?  (that  is  Chrift.)  The  fa- 
**  cred  feriptures  inform  us;  that  the  fon  of  God  is  the  fpeech 

of  reafon  of  Godj  and  the  other  angels  the  breath  of  God, 
V  (fpiritus  Dei  J  ’  But  fpeech  is  breath,  emitted  together  with 
a  voice,  expreflive  of  fqme  meaning  ;  and,  fince  fpeech 
‘‘  and  breath  proceed  from  ditferent  principles,  there  is  a 
great  difference  between  the- fon  of.  God  and*  the  other 
angels.  *  For  they  are  rnerefilent  breathings,  (fpiritus  tact- 
‘‘  ^//becaufe  they  were  produced,  noX  to  teach  the  know- 
ledge  of  God,  but  to  mlniftcr.  But.  he,  being  alfo 
**  a  breathing,  yet  proceeding  from  the  mouth  of  God  with 
a  voice  and  found,  is  the  Word  ;  and  this, -becaufe  he  was 
to  be 'a  teacher  of  divine  wifdom.” — Our  breathings  arc 
diflbluble,  becaufe  we  are  mortal  :  but  the  breathings  of 
*•  God  are  permanent  j  tliey  .  live  and  feel,  becaufe  he  is 

immortali 
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“  immortal,  the  author  of  life  and  fciilation.”  Laflaiuius, 
Irtjiitutiones.  A.  D.  303. 

Such  is  the  general  evidence  which  Dr.  Prieflley,  either  in 
his  principal  work,  or  in  his  fubfequent  defences  of  it,  has 
adduced  in  fupport  of  his  propofitions.  \\'e  do  not  pretaid 
lo  have  done  any  thing  like  detailing  all  the  tellimonies  lie 
has  exhibited.  But  we  have  failed  very  unintentionally,  it 
we  lhall  be  found  to  have  kept  back  any  thing  of  conliderablc 
moment.  All  that  remains  for  us  under  this  head  is,  to 
caution  the  inconliderate  reader  agaiaft  drawing  any  pereniju 
tory  conclufion  from  cx  parte  documents,  and  to  intreat  him 
to  fiifpend  his  judgment  till  he  lhall  have  feen,  what  vve  pio- 
pofe  to  lay  before  him  in  our  next  review,  the  arguments, 
by  wdiich  the  value  of  the  above  teftimonies  is  endca- 
voured  to  be  invalidated,  and  the  direft  evidence  that  has 
been  produced  in  oppofition  to  our  author’s  hypothelis. 

Though  the  controverfy  before  us  be  certainly  only  of  fe- 
eond  rate  importance,  and  though  it  deal  much  in  drv, 
abilrufe  and  unprofitable  learning,  yet  the  great  and  merited 
reputation  of  the  difputants,  particularly  of  Dr.  Prieftley,  has 
drawn  upon  it  an  uncommon  degree  of  attention.  Indeed, 
whatever  becomes  of  the  piefent  difpute,  and  however  we 
decide  upon  his  charaftcras  a  divine,  itmuft  certainly  be  ac¬ 
knowledged  that  as  a  philofopher,  and,  what  is  mucli 
better,  as  a  man,  our  author  will  refleft  lafting  honour  on  the 
age  and  country  that  produced  him.  Poflefl'ed  of  a  more  ex- 
tenfive  fhare  of  Jearning  than  perhaps  any  other,  man  living, 
endowed  with  the  moft  undifputed  and  firft-ratp  talents,  and 
diftliiguilhcd  by  an  unparalleled  rapidity  of  conception  and 
facility  of  expreffion  ;  thefe  qualities  are  indeed  accompanied 
^Yith  an  anfwerable  promptitude  of  feeling,  which  forms 
perhaps  the  weak  fide  of  this  illuftrious  charaftcr.  But, 
whatever  may  be  decided  refpefting  tlic  ftyle  he  has  employ* 
cd  towards  thofe  w^ho  have  infulted  or  offended  him,  and 
even  in  fome  cafes  where  be  had  received  no  perfonal  offence, 
certain  it  is  that  his  natural  teiiiper  and  manners  are  perfectly 
mild,  fimpic  and  unaffuming.  That  difdain  of  literary  re* 
putation,  by  w  hich  he  is  animated  in  the  purfuit  of  what  he 
conceives  to  be  the  caufe  of  reftitude  and  truth,  is,  in  a  mo¬ 
ral  view,  as  noble  and  as  venerable,  as  it  is  fingular,  "i  h: 
members  of  our  church,-  if  it  fliould  be  thought  proper  to 
diffuade  them  from  the  indifcrluiinate  perufal  of  his  theolo¬ 
gical  w  orks,  may  however  fafely  and  advantageoufly  ftudy  liis 
charafter,  as  a  model  of  evangelical  virtue.'  It  is  to  a  pro¬ 
verb  difficult  and  ungraceful  for  an  author  lo  difeourie  ot 
himfclf.  But  there  isfomething  fo  dignified,  ingenuous  and 
fair,  in  Dr.  Prieftley’s  manner  of  thinking,  that  it  may  he  af- 

livincd* 
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firmed  of  ' him,  that  there  is  no  luhjeft  of  which  he  treats  In 
fo  attraftive  and  beautiful  a  manner. 

‘  With  refpedt  to  myfclf,*  fays  he,  in  his  Preface  to  the  vplumc 
before  us,  ‘  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  do  any  thing  more.  Being 
H  perfuaded,  as  I  am,  from  the  ftudy  of  the  fcriptures,  that  Chrift  is 
I  j>rojx?rly  a  man,  I  cannot  ceafe  to  think  fo  ;  nor  can  I  polfihly  help 
■  the  influence  of  that  pcrfualion  in  iny  hiftorical  refcarches.  Let 
I  other  perfons  write  as  freely  on  their  relpecftive  hvpothefes  as  I  have 
I  d^)ne  on  mine  ;  and  then  indiflerent  perfons,  and  efpcclally  younger 
■  perfons,  vvhofe  minds  have  not  acquired  the  flifliiels  of  ours,  who 
I  arc  turned  fifty,  may  derive  benefit  from  it. 

H  ^  Firm  as  my  perfualion  now  is  concerning  the  proper  humanity  of 
B  Chrifl  (a  perfuafion  that  has  been  the  flow  growth  of  years,  and  the  * 
B  refult  of  much  anxious  and  patient  thinkings  I  do  not  know  that, 
B  \i\  the  courfc  of  my  enquiry,  I  have  been  under  the  influence  of  fm- 
B  jm/Ur  more  than  all  other  men  naturally  are.  As  to  reputation^  a 
B  inan  may  diftinguifii  hiinfelf  jufl  as  much  by  the  defence  of  old  fyf- 
B  terns,  as  by  the  erection  of  new  ones  ;  hut  I  have  neither  formed 
B  any  new  fyftems,  nor  have  I  particularly  diflinguifhed  myfelf  in  the 
B  defence  of  old  ones.  When  1  firtl  became  an  Arian,  and  afterwards 
B  a  Socinlan,  I  was  only  a  convert,  in  company  with  many  others  ; 
B  and  was  far  from  having  any  thoughts  of  troubling  the  world  with 
B  publications  on  the  fubjedt.  This  I  have  been  led  to  do  by  a  feries 
B  of  events,  of  which  1  had  no  forclight,  and  of  which  I  do  not  fee 
B  the  ifl'ue. 

B  ‘  The  conclufion  that  I  have  formed,  with  refpect  to  the  fubjeiT 
B  of  this  wo)k,  and  my  exertions  in  fupport  of  it,  arc,  however, 
B  conthintly  afcrlbed  by  my  opponents  to  a  force  of  prejudice  and  pre- 
B  polfcflion,  fo  firoiig  as  to  pervert  my  judgment’  in  the  plained  of  all 
B  calcs.  Of  this  I  may  not  be  a  proper  judge  ;  but  analogy  may  be 
B  ‘  fume  guide  to  myfelf  as  well  as  to  others  in  this  cafe. 

B  *  Now,  what  appears  to  have  been  mydifpofition  in  other  fimllaf 
B  cafes  ?  Have  I  been  particularly  attached  to  hpothefei  in  philofophy, 
B  even  to  iny  own,  which  always  create  a  ftrongcr  attachment  than 
B  thofe  of  other  perfons  ?  On  the  contrary,  i  will  venture  to  fiiy 
B  that  no  perfoii  is  generally  thought  to  be  Icfs  fo  ;  nor  has  it  been 
B  linagiiied  that  my  puiTuits  have  been  at  all  defeated  or  Injured,  by 
B  any  p  repo  Hellion  in  favour  of  particular  theories  ;  and  and  yet  thco- 
B  ties  are  as  apt  to  mlflead  in  philofophical  as  in  any  other  fubjefts. 
■  1  have  always  fliewn  the  greated  readinefs  to  abandon  any  hypotbe- 
■  hs  that  I  have  advanced,  and  even  defended,  while  1  thought  it  de* 
B  icnlible,  the  moment  I  have  fufpedted  it  to  be  ill  founded,  whether 
H  the  new  fac^s  that  have  refuted  it  were  dlfcovered  by  ’myfelf  or 
■  others.  iVIy  friends  in  general  have  blamed  me  for  my  extreme  fa- 
H  cility  in  this  refpecf.  And  if  I  may  judge  of  myfelf  by  my  own 
B  lings,  after  the  clofeft  examination  that  I  can  give  my  fell,  I  am 
"  juft  the  fame  with  refpeft  to  thcologv. 

*  In  the  courfe  of  my  life  I  have  i’cld  and  defended  opinions  very 
^^^®crcnt  from  thofe  which  1  hold  at  prefent.  Now,  if  inyx)l)lHnacy 
■,#:  in  retaining  and  defending  opinions  had  been  fo  great  as  my  oppo- 
ncius  reprefent  ir,  why  did  it  not  long  ago  put  a  flop  to  all -my 
1  ■  changes,. 
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changes,  and  fix  me  a  Trinitarian,  or  an  Arian  ?  Let  tliofe.who 
have  given  ftrongcr  proofs  of  their  minds  being  open  to  conviction ' 
than  mine  has  been,  throw  the  firft  Hone  at  me. 

■  *  l  am  well  aware  of  the  nature  and  force  of  that  oppofition  and 
obloquy  to  which  I  am  expoling  ‘myfclf  in  confequence  of « writing  ‘ 
my  Hijiory  of  the  Corruptions  of  Chriftianity^  the  moft  valuable,  I 
of  all  my  publications  ;  and  efpecially  in  confequence  of 
the  pains  that  have  been  taken  to  magnify  and  expofe  a  few  inaccu¬ 
racies,  to  which  all  works  of  a  limilar  nature,  have  been^  and  ever 
muli  be  fubjedt.  But  I  have  the  fulleft  perfuafion  that  the  real  over¬ 
lights  in  it  are  of  the  fmalleft  magnitude^  and  do  not  at  all  afFcdt  any 
one  pofitlpn  or  argument  in  my  work^  as  I  hope  to  fatisfy  all  Candid* 
judges ;  and  as  to  mere  cavil  and  reproach/  I  thank  God)  I  am  well 
able  to  bear  it.  * 

,  *  The  odium  I  brought  upon  myfelf  by.tnaintaihing  the  dodlrlnes 
of  materialifm  and  necejfity^  withoiit  attempting  to  cover  or  foften 
terms  ‘of  fo  -frightful  a  found,  and  without  palliating  any  of  their 
confequenccs,  was  unfpeakably  greater  than  what  this  bufinefs  can 
bring  upon  me.  At  the  beginning  of  that  controveffy  I  had  feW) 
very  few  indeed,  of  my  ncareft  friends^  who.  were  with  me  in  the 
argument.  They,  however,  who  knew  mC)  knew  my  motives,  and 
excufed  me  j  but  the  chriftian  world  in  general  regarded  me  with 
the  greateft  abhorrence.  I  was  confidered  as  an  unprincipled  infi-» 
del,  either  an  atheift,  or  in  league  with  atheiftsi  In  this  light  I 
was  repeatedly  exhibited  in  all  the  public  papers  ;  and  the  Monthly 
Revictv,  and  other  Reviews,  with  all  the  liinilar  publications  of 
the  day,  joined  in  the  popular  cry.  But  a  few  years  have  feen  the 
end  of  it.  At  leall  all  that  is  left  would  not  ditturb  the  mereft  no** 
Vice  in  thefe  things*  The  confequence^  which  1  now  enjoy, 
h  a  great  increafe  of  materialifts  ;  not  of  atheiftical  ones,  as  fomc 
wllllHll  re^refent  it,  but  of  the  moil  ferious,  the  moft  rational)  and 
confiftent  Chriftians. 

*  A  (imilar  iffuc  I  firmly  expeft  from  the  prefent  controv'eriy,  un- 
prpmliino^  as  it  may  appear  in  the  eyes  of  fomcj  who  are  ftruck  with 
what  is  Ipccioufly  and  confidently  urged.  For  my  own  part  I  truly 
rejoice  in  the  prefent  appearance  of  things  ;  as  I  fotefee  that  much 
good  will  arife  from  the  attention  that  will  by  this  means  be  drawn 
upon  the  fubjedt ;  and  as  I  hope  I  refpei^  the  hand  of  God  iri  every 
thing,  I  thank  him  for  leading  me  into  this  bufinefs  ;  as  I  hope  to 
have  occafion  to  thank  him,  fdme'  years  hence,  for  leading  me 
through  it,  and  with  as  much  advantage  as  I  have  been  led  through 
the  other. 

‘  It  is,  indeed,  my  firm,  and  it  is  my  joyful  perfunfion,  that  there 
IS  a  wife  Providence  over-ruling  all  inquiries,  as  well  as  other  events. 
The  wifdom  of  God  has  appeared,  as  I  have  endeavoured  to  point 
out,  even  in  the  corruptions  of  chriftianity,  and  the  fpread  of  er¬ 
ror  ;  and  it  is  equallv  confpicUous  in  the  difeovery  and  propagation  I 
of  truth. 

‘lam  far  from  thinking,  that  that  great  Being  who  fuperintend> 
all  things,*  guides  my  pen,  any  more  than  he  docs  that  of  my  fierce!!  ' 
opponent ;  but  I  believe  that  by  means  of  our  joint  labours,  nnJ  | 
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(hofc  of  all  who  eng^c  in  theological  controvcrfy,  which  is  anl-* 
mcntly  uftful  in  roufmg'men  to  the  mmoflr  exfcftibn*  of  their  facuU 
ties,  he  is  pVombting  his  own  excellent  purpofts,  and  providingJor^ 
the  prevalence  of  truth,  in  his .  oiwt  due  tim€\  and  in  this  general 
prolpe£t  we  ought  all  c<jually  to  rejoice. 

*  It  becomes *usi  h^owcvfet,  to  corifidef,'  that  they  only  will  be  en¬ 
titled  to  praife,  who  join  in  carr}^ing  oo  the  defigns  of  Providence. 

right  me*k\3s  of  their  \  vi\io  2XZ  actuated  by  a  real  love  of 
truthi  and  alfo  by  that  candour  and  liehcvolcncei  which  ajenfe  of 
ojur  common  difficulties  In  the  ihvciftigatidn  of  truth’  moft  effeftually’ 
iafplres.  .A  man  wKo  has  never  changed' ah  opinion,  cannot  haVe‘ 
ipuch'.fccling  ofj  this 'difficulty  ;  arid  therefore' cannot  be  expe^ied  to 
have  ihUch  canidoul*,  uhlefs^hisr  difpofiiioh  be  uncomjtionly  exedienu 
I  ought  to  ffav'e  more  candour  t hah  many  others,  bccuufc  I  have 
felt  more  than  many  can'  pretend  to  have  done,  the  force  of  thofes 
obftacl«  which  retard*  our  progrefs  in  the  fearch  of  truth. 

*  With'  much  tranquillity,  a  tranquillity  ac<^ired  by  habit^  but 
more  approaching  to  a  pleafing. alacrity,  than  to  any  uneal'y  appre- 
Kenfion,  I  (hall  wait  the  iliue  of  the  prefent  controverly  \  freely  re-' 
trailing  whatever  1  (hall  be  found  to  have  advanced  with  too  little 
confidcration  5  moderating  any  thing  on  which  I  fliall  appear  to 
!^ave  laid  tew  much  ftrefs,  and  urging  with’ the  'greateft  freedotn  every 
new  argument  or  illultratlon  that  may  occur  to  me,  till  1  (l)all 
Rave  nothing  of  cbnfe^uence  to  alledge.  After  this  I  fhall  no 
longer  reply  to  particular  opponents,  but  corftent  myfelf  with  mak¬ 
ing  fuch  correBions  and  improvements  either  in  my  Hiftory^  or  my  in¬ 
tended  Vieve  of  the  doBrine  of  the  firjl  ages  of  the  chrijiian  churchy 
'concerning  the  perfon  of  Chrify  as  I  may  fee  neceffary  ;  fubmitting 
tvciy  thidg  to  the  judgment  of.'thofc  who  may  think  proper  to  give 
any.a^tcntipn  to  the  fubjed;* 

It  ieldom  jhappens,  whether  we  chufe  to  aferibe  the  pheno¬ 
menon  to.nature  or  to  habit, that  the  fame  mind, which  has  ob¬ 
tained  important  fuccefs  in  the  pnrfuit  of  fpeculative  fcience, 
is  qualified  to  produce  the  beauties  of  the  imagination.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  though,  from  the  folidity  of  his  judgment,  we  are 
fatisfied  that  our  author  is  capable  of  exhibiting  a  much  more 
polifhed  and  regular  work,  than  any  he  has  yet  given  to  the 
public  ;  yet  certain  it  is,  that  in  aiming  at  the  height  of  fub- 
limity,  or  the  finer  touches  of  pallion,  he  would  fail  in  the 
attempt.  But  there  is  an  interefting  language,  (hat  corned 
from  the  heart,  and  with  which  the  fancy  of  the  writer  has 
nothin  to  do  ;  and  of  tliis  the  extraft  we  have  produced  in- 
difputabiy  (hows  Dr.  Pricftlcy  to  be  matter. 
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T^HIS  work  is  well  calculated  to  excite  curiofity.  Every 
,  one  who  has  enquired,  however  fuperficially,  concern¬ 
ing  the.  produftions  of  the  material  world,  muft  be  anxious 
to  learn  how  this  venerable  hittorian  of  Nature  has  found 
the  means  of  adapting  his  eloquence  and  his  theories  to  the 
minutiae  of  mineralogy  ;  for  in  his  former  volumes  he.  had 
treated  rnoft  of  the  general  topics  which  alone  would  feem  to 
allow  his  talents  for  fine  writings  much  fcope.  Let.us  fee  how 
he  has  found  or  created  fpace  for  the  exertion  of  his  genius.. 
He  begins  wifh  confidering  thecaiife  of  cryftalHzation  ;  or,  as 
he  denominates  it,  la  figuration^2iXtxr[i  new  alike  to  the  French 
and  the  Englifh  languages,  and  we  think  unneceflary,  fince 
it  is  not  more  exprefiive  than  the  old  one.  And  here',  in  the 
very  front  of  his  work,  he  again  introduces  to  thy  notice, 
be  not  ftartled,  good  reader  !  his  organic  molecules,  or,  as  he 
now  frequently  chufes  to  call  them,  organic  parts.  He  di¬ 
vides  fotiiis  into  three  clafles,  one  comprehending  fuch  pro- 
d Lifts  of  the  primitive  fire  as  have  not  changed  their  nature, 
viz.  roc  vify  quartz,  jafper,  feld-fpath,  fchoerl,  mica,  fand- 
ftbne,  porphyry,  granite,  w^ith  fuch  fubftances  of  original 
or  fecondary  formation  as  arc  not  calcinable ;  and  belides 
thefe,  vitrifiable  fand,.clay,  fchift,  flate,  and  whatever  comes 
from  the  decompofition  of  primitive  riiattefs  attenuated,  dif- 
folved,  or  any  way  altered  by  water  :  another  containing  bo¬ 
dies  that  have  a  lecond  time  undergone  the  aftiori'  of  fire : 
thefe  two  clafles  belong  to  inorganic  nature  (la  nature  brute) 
as  they  feldom  or  never  bear  any  inarks  of  organization  ;  and 
a  third  and  laft  clafs  corriprizing  calcinable 'fubftances,  vege¬ 
table  earth,  and  every  thing  formed  of  the  fpoils  of  animals 
and  vegetables  by  means'  of  water  ;  thefe  are,  the  feveral 
modifications  of  calcareous' earth,  that  thin  ftVafum  of  mould 
which  ahnoft  every  where  covers  the  furface  of  the  globe  fas 
alfo  peat,  foflil-wood,  coal.  In' this  clafs,  obferves  the  au¬ 
thor,  inav  >be  perceived  every  gradation  between' matter 
and  organized  fubftances';  this  intermediate  matter,'  partit 
brute  and  partly  organic,  ferves  alike  for  the  produftions  of 
Nature  in  her  two  empires  of  life  and  death,  for  Vegetable 
mould  and  calcinable  bodies  contain  far  more  organic, par¬ 
ticles  than  thofe  fubftances  which  have  been  produced  or 
changed  by  fire  ;  tliefe  particles,  ever  aftive,  have  made 
deep  - impreflioas  upon  paflive  matter^  tliey  have  elabo- 
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tated  all  its  furfaces,  and  fometimcs  penetrated  into  It.  Wa* 
ter  dcvelopes;  dilutes^  tranlports  and  depolits  thele  organi^ 
elements  on  brilte  matter  :  thus  moft  regular  foffils  owe  thci^ 
form  to  the  combination  of  this  aftive  matter  with  the  wa¬ 
ter,  which  conveys  it.  The  productions  of  organized  Na¬ 
ture,  which,  in  the  ftate  of  life  and  vegetation,  reprcfent  her, 
power  and  conftitute  the  ornament  of  the  earth,  continue  af¬ 
ter  death  to  be  the  nobleft  part  of  formlefs  Nature  ;  the  fpoils 
of  animals  and  vegetables  preferve  their  aCtive  organic  mole¬ 
cules  which  impart  to  paflive  matter  the  firft  rudiments  of  or-.' 
ganization  by  beftowdng  on  it  an  external  hgure.  ^  Every 
folfil  form  has  been  elaborated  either,  by  thefe  molecules 
proceeding  from  decayed  organized  bodies,  or  by  thofe  which  ‘ 
cxifted  before  their  formation.  Thus  minerals,  with  a  re- 
;ular  ftiape,  are  more  or  lefs  connefted  with  organic  Nature,, 
nd  there,  exift  no  fubftances  totally  brute,  except  .thofe 
which  bear  no  mark-  of  cryftallization,  for,  like  every 
ther  property  of  matter,  organization  has  its  fhades  and  de¬ 
crees,  of  which  the  moft  general  and  moft  diftinift  charac¬ 
ters,  as  well  as  the  moft  evident  refults,  are  life  in  animals, - 
vegetation  in  plants,  and  figuration  in  fninerals.” 

After  having  made  fome  remarks  on  the  growth  of  orga-, 
nized  bodies  by  intus-fufeeption,  and  the  enlargement  of  . 
foffils  by  the  juxtarpofition  of  regularly-fhaped  laminae  infi¬ 
nitely  fmall  and  {lender,  he  obferves  that  the  formation  of 
ach  thin  lamina,  is  a  true  lineament  of  organization  which 
annot  be  traced  on  the  conftituent  parts  of  each  mineral  ^ 
out  by  organic  dements.  I^it  not  likely,  he  continues, 
hat  Nature,  which  fo  often  works  matter  In  its  three  di- 
nenfions  at  once,  ftiould  ftill  more  frequently  labour  it  la  * 
wo  only,  employing  but  a  few  organic  molecules,  which, 
dng  in'this.cafe  overburthened  with  brute  matter,  can  af- 
angethe  furface  only,  without  being  able  to  penetrate  inter-  * 
ally  and  elaborate  the  bafis,  and  confequently  to'  inform  the 
aafs  either  with  vegetable  or  animal  life.  And  although 
this  talk  be  Ampler  than  the  former,  fince  it. is  more  eafy  fo 
iQcer  (effleurefy  how  Ihall  we  tranflate  this  word  ?)  matter  iiv 
wo  dioienfions  than  to  work  it  in  all  af  once,  j^t  Nature 
mploys  the  fame  means  and  the  .fam^  agents.  .The  penc- 
ratihg  power  of  attraftibn,  combined  with  the  expahfive 
orce  of  heat;  produces  the  organic  molecules,  and  fets  brute 
titter  in  motion,  determining  it  to  fuch  or  fuch  a  form,  as 
dl  internally  as  externally,,  when  it  is  wrought  in  all  di- 
icnfions  at  the  fame  time  ;  and  thus  are  formed  the  germs 
f  animals  and  vegetables  :  but  as  in  foffils  every  lamina  is 
wrought  but  in  two  dimenfions  by  a  certain  number  of  mo!e- 
its  furface'only  can:  receive  any  regular  lhape,  which 
hKc.  Rev,  Jan.  1785.  VoL.  V.  E  clal)o- 
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elaboration  of  (hape  is  undeniably  a  firft  line  of  organize 
tion,  as  it  is  the  only  one  obfervablc  in  folTils  ;  now  every 
atom  having  once  received  this  figure,  they  all  are  brought 
together  by  dint  of  their  refpedlive*  affinity,  which  depends 
more  on  fhape  than  on  mais ;  thefe  atoms  having  all  the 
-  ftme  form  foon  come  to  co’nilitute  a  fcnfible  body,  (till  of 
like  lhape  as  the  prifms  of  cryftal,*  the  rhombs  of  calcarious 
•Ipar,*  the  cubes  ot  fea  falt,  &c.’' 

•  Such  is  this  theory  of  cryftallization  ;  and  while  we  ad- 
inifc  the  author's  addrefs  in  accommodating  the  notions,  or 
irtltller'- the'  terms  ‘  (for  it  may  be  doubted  whether  all  hij 
terms' reprefeht  ideas)  of  his  theories  refpefting  animals  and 
vegetables  to  the  foffil  kingdom,  vve  Ihall  not  affeft  to  cx- 
alhinc  his  opinions  logically*;  wc  fhall  leave. it  to  his  readers 
to  enquire* what  experimental  proof  he  can  adduce  of  the  pre- 
fcncc  of  organic  molecules  in  cryftals,  and  of  their  abfence 

"  from  the  fame  body  in  a  rude  fhape  :  we  need  not  take  the 
trouble  to  remind  them  how  experience  has  fhewn  that  al- 
fhoft  any  fubftance  may  be  obtained  in  a  regular  form  by  pro¬ 
per  ihanagement/  'Such  confiderations  ought  to.be  as  far  re¬ 
moved*  from  the  perufal  of  M*  Buffoii’s  theories  as  of  poeti 
.gal  fiftions.  .  .. 

*  After  this  view  of  the  general  theory^  kt.  us  takJe  .  a  fliort 
ftrrvcy  of  the  moft’  remarkable  particulars.  As  the*  author 
]^opofes  to  eonfidcr  foflils  in  the  order  of  their  antiquity,  hii 
’notions  concerning  the  formation  of  the  earth  lead  him,  as 

have  already  flated,  to  treat  firft  of  the  produfrs  of  the  ori 
‘  ginal  fufidrii  and  then  of  its  various  modifications  in  fuceef 
lion,  'The  glafly  ffaftore,  hardnefs  and  infufibility  of 
quartz  fhew  it’to  have  been  the  primordial  glafsj  and  to  be 
tShe  matter  of  v^hich  the  folid  nucleus  of  the  earth  confifts 
but  afts  it  cooled  it  muft  have  exfoliated  ill  ,  and  become 

Cracked  and  tarnifhed  on  the  furface,  hence  mica  ;  iron  the 
moft  rfcfraftory  of  the  metals^  next  was  precipitated  from  the 
itmofpherc,  and  occupied  fomc  of  thofc  cavities  which  were 
formed  on  the' furface  of  the  cooling  mafs  ;  this  metal,  dif- 
colouring  the  primitive  quartz,  formed  jafper,  as  alfo  feW* 
f^th  *  fchocrls,  which  have  in  like  manner  quartz'for  theif 
bafis,-  but  were  'm'O'rc  modified  by  the  condenfed  impuri 
fie*. 

-  QjiartZ  Is  found  in  three 'difFerent  Hates;  firft,  in  la^ 
thaftes,  hard,  and  without  'moifturc,  produced  by  the  prinii- 
•  five  vitrification.  Secondly,  in  ImalJ  pieces  that' flew  off  in 
the  firft- sera,  during  refrigeration:;  in  this  form  it  enters  in 
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tD  the  compofitiori'  of  granit,  &c. ;  and,  thirdly,  as. altered 
by  vapours  of  the  earth,  or  the  iiifiltiation  of  water.  Fri* 
luitive  quarts  is  dry  to  the  touch,  tliat  which  is  altered  is 
foftcr,  and  what  ferves  as  a  matrix  for  metals  is  generally 
unftuous.  .  »  •  , 

Jafper  differs  from  quartz  in  being  more  opafce,  and  haying 
afrafture  lefs  fmooth  is -found  more  rarclyv  becaufe  metals 
cxift  in  few  places  only*^  Account  of  a  carious  mountain  in 
Lorrain^^  which  exhibits  jafper  running  in  undulating  veins 
among  quartz  ;  thefe  veins  rcprefciit  the.  funnels  ihrcugli 
which  the  "metallic  exhalations  arofe,  for  they  are  of  various 
colours,  and  "the  quartz  feems  to  pafs  gradually  into  jaf¬ 
per.  ...  > 

'  Mica  is  cotemporary  with  the  two  former  primitive  glafics, 
but  is  never  found  in  large  mafics.  Talc  difturs  froni  it  in 
being  fofter  .to  the  touch,  and  in  being  found  in  larger  lami¬ 
nae,  and  fometimes  in  ftrata.  All  talc,  however,  was  onci 
mica';  it  has  only  been  more  expofed  to  the  aftion  of  water, 
whence  its  unftuofity.  Mica  formed  originally  the  external 
cruft  oF  the  globe,  under  which  quartz  and  jafper  wrcrc  an^ 
ncalcd,  a^id  which  being  itfelf  fuddenly  expofed  to  ^thc 
influence  of  cold,  was  fplit  into  fpangles. 

'  Fcld-fpath  and  fchoerl,  continuing  lunger  in  a  ftate  of  fu-^ 
fion,  received  more  heterogeneous  fubftanccs,  fomc  of  which 
were  faline,  as  they  condenfed  ;  whence  their  fufibilky* 

•  The  frafture  of  the  former  fpathaceous,  it  is  no.  where 
found  in  great  malfes.  Schoerl  is  itfelf  a  feld-fpatii,  .in 
which  quartz  the  common  bafe  is  milced  with  more  extranet 
ous  matters. 

We  have,  in  the  next  place,  an  enumeration  of  the  .com¬ 
pounds  formed  by  thefe  original  glaffes.’  Porphyry  is  faid  to  ^ 
cbnlift* only  of  jafper,  feld-fpath,  and  fchoerl..  It  is  com¬ 
pared  with  granit ;  notice  is  taken  of  the  fuperior  duration 
'of  monuments  of  porphyry  above  thofe  of  grauit.  A  deferip* 
tion  is  given  of  the  various  foi'ts^  together  with  feyere  ftric- 
turcs  on  Mr.  Ferber’s  enumeration  of  thofe  of  .Italy,  ,  A 
diftinflion  is  made  l>etwcen  porphyries  of  primitive  and  fc- 
condafy  formation.  .  ^ 

M.  BiifFon  attempts  to  explain  the  formation  of  granit 
f  from  the  hypothefes  already  mentioned,  together  with  tlic 
t  fufibility  of  fclt-fpath  and  fchoerl.  When  the  fcales  and 
?  fragments  of  the  firft  glalTcs  had  exfoliated,  and  lay  loofe 
^pon  the  furfabe  iii  a  folid,  or  nearly  folid  ftate,  the  two  latt 
ran  ^tween  their  interfticcs,  and  bound  them  together  like 
a  cement.  I ri  this  article  a  curious  obfervation  is  brought 
forward,  which,  according  to  the  author,  has .  been  entirely 
‘^cgleftcd  by  other  mincralogifts,  and  whicli,  it  muft  be  own- 
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e<l)  cuds  feme  glofs  of  I'pccioulhefs  over  Ibine  of.  Ills  fupp.ofr 
tiofl84»  ^ When  excavations  arc  ii>ade  in  a  mountain,  of  which 
thetopand  fides  are  of  granit,  the  granit.  does  not  become  ^ 
ni^i^wautifdl  and- folid  as  wc  defeend  deeper^  but  changes  | 
it&  appearance  inlcnfibly,  till  it  is  at  laft  loit  in  a  rock  of  a 
4quattzcdcrs  nature^  *  To  tlK)fe  wl>o  attribute  theformation  of 
all "grilmts' to ' water,  it  rs  objected  that  they  do  but  remove 
ttW  queft  ion*  a  little- farther  back;  for  it  will  dill  be  cn- 
ijdMF^bwhati^ agent  •wrouglity-  ai>d  what  quarry^  fnrnifhed 
thC^fragments  wliich  conltiiute  granit  ;■  beiKc.  they  will  be 
obliged  to  feck  for  the  origin  of  the  great  uialfes*’ whence  the 
frigmenrCSt  were’ detached,!,  la  nee  water  cannot*produce  them. 
This  objeftion,  if  it  fliall  be  determined  on  weighing  the 
oppdfite  pfobabiIitie:s,  thatgranits  are  tl^e  produft  of  aqueous 
cr^aliizationr  will  eafily  be  ardwered  ;  for;evcry»difcovery 
ot  man  does  but  .put  back  the  chief  quellion.  Religion, 
ttet  philofophy,  ‘imfolds  ultimate  eaufes.  '  i 

This  article  is  animated  with^all  the  fpirit  of  BufFoiu  It 
(hews  that  old  age  lias  iK)t  clouded  his  imagination  nor  en 
fe^blcd  his  eloqueiKre.* 

-’•-‘He  next  confiders  fand-ftone,  which  is  cotnpofed  of 
itnali  grains  of  quartz  joined  together  by  the  intervention  of 
-wfaterl  ?' The  cement  which  connedts  them  may  be  conveyed 
in  two. ways,  by  water  oozing  through,  or  by  vapour,  thb’ 
irpfomc  ot  the  indanccs  quoted  in  fupport  of  this  aiferrion, 
as  in  tliofe  from  M*  LalTone,  the  induration  dems  to  have 
becn^occalioned  by  the  air  and  not  by  the  acceihon  of  any 
cement;  i'^re  fand-ilonc  coiifxlls.of  quartz  oiily;  the  other 
forts  arc  contaminated  by  metallic,  and  ftill  more  .frequently 
Jty'Cateafreous  admixtures  ;  pofition  of  the  great  mafles  of 
1ai|d4bone  ;  remarkable  inftance  of  fand,  conveyed  no  doubt 
WVapour,  penetrating  through  glafs  ;  varieties’  of  fand-ftone ; 
different  colours  it  .aflumes  ;  tlic  newly  .difeovered  cryftals 
:ilways' contain  a  great  deal  of  calcareous  earth,'  whence  their 
rhomboidal  form  ;  fuch  arc  the  other  principal  topics  difcul- 
4edin  this  chapter,  wherein  the  author  may,  fairly  be  faidto 
-have ftruek  entertainment  out  of  flint.  ,  r  ' 

•  ^Glayrand  or  impure  clay,  derive  their  origin  froni 

^Vitnjoiis^irbltaiices  mollified  and  attenuated  by  the'  a<ftion  of 
^the  ihoift  elements;  ^.Clay^  either  iii  its  proper  form  or  that 
-wfflatc  and’  -Xchift,  ought  to  be. regarded  as  the  firft  earth  :  the 
•ftitna  that  oacre  firft'depoiited  by  .the  waters,  confift  of  thh 
«anh^jn  the: irregularity  ofdta  ftrata  are  owing  to  this  early 
•origin, -fonthey  ‘  reftea  upon  the  vaults  of  caverns,  which 
^afterwards  feil  in.  •  The  different  forts  of  clay  are  deferibed, 
and  the  caufes  -of.thfc  difference  affigned.  The  following 
'4BrttferTatioB.is.hixxiight  to  ihevv  the  influciKC.of  clayey  ftrata 
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vegetation.  “  In  luramers  remarkably  dry,  fuch  as  was 
that  of  1778,  trees  lofe  almoft  all  their  foliage  very  early  ia 
September,  in  foils  of  fand,  chalk,  tufa,  and  compounds 
rhefe,  whereas  in  countries  lying  upon  clay,  they  preferve 
their  verdure  and  leaves ;  it  is  not  even  neceflary  that,  tht 
clay  (hoiild  be  immediately  under  the  vegetable  earth,  for  ia 
my  garden,  where  the  mould,  which  is  three  or  foar  jfect  ia 
depth,  leits  upon  a  bed  of  calcareous  .earth,4  fifty-four  feet 
thick,  the  trees  were  as  green  after  two  months  of  dfougik 
as  thofe  in  the  valley  ;  this  happened  becaufe  the  licne-ftortO 
refting  upon  clay,  allows  the  waterv  exhalations  to  arife  thro* 
its  perpendicular  fiflFure,  which  exhalations  coaliantJy  moIilcA 
the  mould  at. the  furface.’"  .  "  ^ 

In.tbe^'ollowing  articles,  in  which  modifications  of  calca¬ 
reous  earth  are  dt^icribed,  their  origin  is  imputed  to  the  col- 
lefted  fraguients  (detrimens'^  of  marine  produflions.  .That 
common. but  puzzling  phapnoiiienon,  the  prefence  of  pieces 
and  ftrata  of  filex,  is  thus  explained  :  the  cretaceous  pow¬ 
der  was  mixed  with  vitreous  and  filiceous  particles,  at^  the 
timc.it  was  tranfported  and  depofited  by  the  waters ;  after 
the  formation  of  thefe  calcareous  ftrata  thus  mixed  .witU 
.filiceous  molecules,  the  water  penetrating  through  thenei, 
took  np  thefe  particles  and  depofited  them  between  the  ftrat^ 
where  their  affinity  united  them,  and  where  they  moulded 
by  the  cavities  and  intervals’  in  the  ftrata.’”  Calcareous  mat¬ 
ters,'  of  primary  and  fecondary  formation,  may  beUliftin- 
guilhed.by  the  abfeuce  of  (hells  and  impreflions  of  (heFls 
from  the  latter,  by  their  pofition  at  the  foot  of  the  hills  of 
which  the  ancient  beds  having  been  attached  ^ by.  froft.  and 
water,  have  afforded  powder  and  gravel,  for  the  currents  to 
carry  away  and  ftratify-  Three  kinds  of  ftrata  formed  kt 
different  periods  and  by  different  caufes  arc  defined;  i.  The 
primitive,  containing  fea-fhells.  2.  The  fecond,  containing 
river  or’terreftriaJ  Ihclls,  and,  3.  thofe  which  exhibit  00 
traces  of  (hells/ but  are  formed  of  the  fragments  of .  t^c 
two  former.  By  thefe  fuppolitions  M.  de  Luc’s  objeftions  \q 
the  origin  of  calcareous  matters,  as  above  affigned,  feem  to 
us  in  a  great  meafure  to  be  removed.  Several. *roarksi^ are 
there  given,  by.  which,  if  they  be  juft,  an  ancient  ilratuxn 
tnay  be  eafily  recognized.  We  have  afterwards  an  accoutiC 
of  thofe  ejuarries  wdilch  afford  ftone,  that  is  liable  to  receive 
damage  with  the  caufe  of  this  phaenomenon,  an  account  of 
the  petrifying  juice,  which  is  nothing  but  very  fmall  particles 
carried  by  water  and  depofited  in. the  interfticcs  of  the  grains^ 
^nd  the  different  appearances  of  the  beds  as  tlicy.lic  higher 
or  lower,  with  the  rcafons  of  the  difference.'  All  alabaftcr 
has  been  formed  bv  depofitions  of  particles  carried  away 
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from  higher  ftrata  by  water  ;  under  this  denomination  ara  j 
ranked  oftedcalla  and  incruftations  in  general.'  With  refpeft  | 
to  garbles,  ‘‘  all  that  has  been  faid  of  primary  or  fecondary  j 
lime-ftones  maybe  applied  to  them ;  Nature  formed  them  in  j 
the  fame  ,way  ;  (he  firu  piled  up  heaps'of  fhells  and  madre-  j 
pores  i  thefe  (he  afterwards  reduced  to  fand  or  gravel,  .which  j 
.were. depo(i ted  in  horizontal  beds.  They  acquired  their  firft 
degree  of  conCftence  from  their  mutual  attraflion,  which  was 
afterwards  greatly  augmented  in  the  lower  ftrata  by  the  iii- 
filtration  of  petrifying  juice  incelTantly  dripping  from  thofc  1 
placed  above.  Thus  it  happened  that  the  hardeft  lime-ftonc  i 
as  W'dl  as  marbles  alvi;iys  lie  lowermoft,  and  the  greater  | 
thicknefs  there  is  of  ftrata  above,  the  denfer  arc  thofe  that  arc  j 
(ituated  below.*’  Thele  chapters,  and  the  following  on  gyp-  j 
fum  and  compounds  of  calcareous  and  vitreous  earths,  abound  \ 
with  new,  ingenious,  and  apparentlv  juft  obfervations.  A  | 
diflinftion  between  gypfum  and  plaifter  of  Paris  is  founded,  j 
W’ith^  wliatever  propriety,  on  the  prcfence  of  marine  and  | 
nitrous  acids,  befides  the  vitriolic,  in  the  latter.  Some  ex- 
perirhehts  of  a  M.  Nadaulf  are  quoted,  in  fupport  of  this 
opinion,  but  they  do  not  feem  to  have  been  fo  conduced 
as  that  a  cautious  realoner  w'ould  venture  to  deduce  a  con- 
clufion  from  them, 

Vegetable  earth  is  found  in  two  ftates,  viz.  in  that  of  mould 
^hd  of  mud.  Tlie  ftratum  of  mould  is  always  thicker  in 
nneultivatcd  than  cultivated  fpots.  This  earth  prcxluces 
inoft  regularly  (liaped  foflils,  and  even  the  diamond  itfclf, 
The  granular  and  marfhv  oi*es  of  iron  and  martial  pyrites 
derive  their  origin  from  mud  ;  here  the  author’s  reafoning 
is  unufually  lame  and  unfatisfaftory, 

The  fiift  volume  concludes  with  the  Hiftory  of  pit-coal, 
which  is  given  at  great  length  as  It  occupies  above  a  hundred 
pages.  Pit-coal  is  faid  to  be  entirely  formed  of  the  folid 
fragments  and  liquid  oil  of  vegetables,  indurated  by  the  ad¬ 
mixture  of  ^ids.  From  peat  recent  and  without  mixture 
of^  bitumen  one  may  proceed  to  fuch  as  ;s  older  and  bitu¬ 
minous,  and  from  wood  converted  into  coal  (charbonmfii) 
to  real  coal :  confequently  coal  is  nothing  ‘but  vegeta* 

*  blcs^rcfer\^ed  by  bitumen.  After  having  combated  the 
opinions  of  two  French  authors,  on  the  origin  of  coal, 
M.  BufFon  proceeds  thus,  in  order  the  better  to  under* 
ftand  the  produflion  of  coal,  and  unfpld  its  compofition, 
is  necclTarv  to  trace  the  decav  of  vegetable  fubftanccs  both 
,  in  the  air  and  under  water:  when  lying  on  the  ground,  they 
.  fermentr  and  if  the  accumulation  be  large,  thev  will  take 
.  fire,  and  the  reflduiini  will  be  no  longer  combul^ible, 

tliis  diffipation  of  the  igneous  particles.  But  under  warer 
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tlic  decompofition  is  far  flower,  the  fermentation  infenfiblc, 
and  the  vegetable  fubftailces  will  long, !  perhaps ‘jbr  jever, 
preferve  the  combuftible  principles,  which  they  wp.uld  fobti. 
have  loft  if  they  had  lain  in  the  air.  Peat  exhibits  this  firft 
decompofition'  of  vegetables  underwater,  as  it  does  riot  in 
general  contain  any  bitumen  and  yet  will  take  fire,  as  alfo 
db  thofe  black  fhinirig  fpecimens  of  folfil  wood,  ^whith  are 
fo  decayed  as  not  to  be  diftinguifhable,  and  yet  have  retained 
enough  of  their  inflammable  principles  to  burn,  But  afford 
no  odour  of  bitumen.  But  when. this  wood  has  been  long 
buried  or  under  water,  it  becomes  bituminous  by'  the  com¬ 
bination  of  acid  with  its  oil.  And  if  it  happens  to  be  under 
ftrata  containing  pyrites  or  vitriolic  acid,  it  becomes  pyri- 
tous,  and  yields  in  burning  a  ftrong  fmell  of  fulphur.  ' 

“  If  we  trace  this  decay  of  vegetables  upon  land,  we  fliall 
find  that  plants  and  tender  kinds  of  wood  afford  a  black 
mould,  juft  like  that  which  is  often  found  in  their  ftrata 
above  coal-mines  ;  while  the  harder  forts  of  wood,  as  oak 
and  beech,  retain  their  folidity,  and  form  ftrata  of  foflil  wood 
frequently  to  be  feen  over  coal-mines.  .  In  fhort,  this  mould 
in  time  becomes  mud  or  vegetable  earth,  both  which,  if 
they  decay  (lowly,  will  retain  part  of  their  combuftible 
principles  :  the  mould,  as  it  is  converted  into  mud,  is  turned 
red  or  yejlow  by  xX\^  diffolution  of  the  iron^  which  it  contains: 
it  alfo  becomes  unftuous  and  duftile  in  confequence  of  the 
developeraent  of  its  oil;  now  all  mould  as  well  as  mud 
retain  more  or  lefs  cqrnbuftjble  particles,  and  what  is  at  this- 
da*'  found  in  the  form  of  ypeat,  foilil-wood,  and  pit-coal,  js 
•nothing  but  ancient  ftrata  of  trees,  mould  and  mud.” 

Having  in  this  manner  confidered  the  nature  of  coal,  in- 
veftigated  its  origin,  and  at  the  fame  tirne  (hewn  that  its  for¬ 
mation  is  pofterior^to  the  exiftence  of  vegetables,  the  author 
examines  the  fituatiou  and  extent  of  its  veins,  and  enume¬ 
rates  the  places  where  it  is  found.  He  concludes  With  lomc 
cbfervations  on  its  ufes  and  preparations. 

We  have  not  room,  at  prefent,  to  accompany  him  through 
the  fecond  volume.  We  have  been  diffufe  in  dur  abridge¬ 
ment  of  the  firft,  on  account  . of  tlie  refpeft  with  which  all 
M.  BufFon’s  opinions  are  received  in  his  own  country,  where 
we  have  no  doubt  but  the  prefent  work>  like  his  preceding 
‘produftions,  wrll  become  a  ftandard  book,  to  be  quoted  and 
commented  on  by  Frendi  authors,  who  feem  in  ipany  in- 
ftances,  by  a  ftraugc  infatuation,  to  prefer  his  authdrityto  the 
proofs  of  6dier  wTiters. 

The  general  reflexions  that  have  occurred  to  us  during 
cur  perufal  of  the  prefent  treatife,  muft  likewife  be  deferr.ed 
•lo  a  futqre  nuniber, 
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^ArtJ  Dramatic  Hijlory  of  J[f after  Edwardy  Mifs  Anv,^ 

'  and  Other Sy  the  Extraordinaries- of  thfe  Times ^  Co}lc<^4Ccl  from 
ZaphaiiicPs  Original  Papers,  by  George  Alexander* Steverjs,  Aii 
'  -1 'tbor  of  the  celebrated  Lc6turc  upon  Heads.  ‘  To  which  arc  prefix 
cd|  Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  the  Author,  A  new  Edition,  iiluf- 
'  -itritcd  with  Copper-plates,  iimo.  4s.  Murray.  1785.  / 

Ip  would  be  inconfiilent  with  the  plan  of  our  wwk  to  beftow 
*a  very  large  attention  upon  a  performance  long  fince  publiflied,  and 
now  revived.  The  perfons  alluded  to  in  the  title  are  Mr.  SKutcr 

•  and  Mifs  Nancy  Dawfon.  The  reputation  of  the  author  is  fuflici 
*ently  know^n,  and  he  has  drawn  a  numerous  train  of  adniir 
*tts*  While  his  compolitions  bid  defiance  to  all  the  laws  of  fyftema 
tical  criticifm,  it  isimpolfible  to  deny  him  the  praife  of  humour  and 
'‘originality.  To  the  edition  before  us  is  now  prefixed  a  (ketch  of  the 
'Jiiftory  ot  the  author. 

'  Art.  15.  An  authentic  Letter  from  a  difconfolate  Member  cf 

''parliament  to  his  unfortunate  Sony  lately  convicted  of  robbing  tht 
Poji  Offke  \  London,  is.  6d.  Dodfley.  1784. 

The  late  abufe  oi  franhrg  is  expofed  in  this  publication  with 
good-humoured  feverity.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  wit,  much  gene 
Val,  and  fome  peiibnal  (atlre  in  this  performance  ;  which,  upon  the 
*w’’hole,  *  riles  above  the  mediocrity  of  the  general  run  of  fuch  tempo 
X^xy  jeux  ePefprit.  ' 

'  Art.  16.  f he  Spartan  Manual^  or  gablet  of  Morality  :  being 
a*  genuine  ColIedVion  of.  the  Apophegmsi  Maxims,  and  Pre 
.  cepts  of  the  Philofophers,  Heroes,  and  other  great  and  celebrated 

-  ^  Characters  of  Antiquity  ;  under  proper  Heads.  For  the  Ira 

provement  of  Youth,  and  the  promoting  of  vvifdom  and, virtue, 
121110.  Dilly.  London. 

This  little  work  is  publifhed  vylth  the  view  of  advancing  the  in 
terefls  of  virtue  and  rnoraiity.  Its  delign,  accordingly,  is  to  be 
'  bmmended..  But  it's  execution  is  greatly  defective;  and  the  vaniq 
\  f  the  compiler  in  his  Introduction  does  not  ferve  to  imprefs  the  read 
'.•'  With  any  favourable  opinion  of  him.  He  conceives  too  extra 

•  agbiitly  of  his  piece,  when  he  affirms  that  nothing  of  the  kind 
vefpoifcfied  fo  high  i  title  to  credit  and  authority.  The  fentencei 

a  nd  maxims  he  holds  out,  have  no  doubr^  the  fanftion  of  ahtiqui 
:ty.  But  antiquity  was  riot  always  in  the  right :  and,  if  he  had  been 
"realiyl*  earned,  he  might,  with  the  greateft  cafe,  have  extradled  fome 
'thing  more  perfeft  froip  thcftorcs  ot  ancient  wifdom. 

"Art;  17'*  Th  oughts  on  the  Slavery  of  the  Negroes.  8vo.  6d 
I734, 

-  — '  rv  _  _ ^  _  r  1 


.Tills  little  traft,  in  which  the  author  very  feelingly  and'  ably 
‘pkiids  of  the  ^oppreffed  negroes,  appears  to  be  a  fliorf 

-  -  .  --  '  abiidgmes: 
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V^rW^nient  of  an  efliy  on  the  treatment  and  converfion  of  Africaa 
Haves  in  the  Britiih  fugar  colonics,  by  Mr.  Rainfay.  O  I'*I 
Art.  18.  Letters  of  Neptune  and  Gracchus^  addrefled  to  the 

p - of  W— , '  and  other  diftinguilhcd  Chara<!:^ers  ;  now  firft 

colle6tcd  from  their  original  Publication  in  the  Morning  Poll. 
The  Second  Edition,  is*.  6d.  M.  Smith.  1784. 

Thefe'are  bold  writers;  but  the  licence  of  the  pi^fs. is  noii^.a 
.ftcurity  for  any  attempt.  If  the  royal  perfonage  defervet  theicen- 
fure  here  infinuated,  he  cannot  do  better  than  take  advige;  which, 
to  do  the  writer  julKce,  is  conveyed  in  an  elegant,  nervous,  and  ipi- 
:  rited  fly le.  I  .  ^  ^  /-* 

Art.  19.  The  Looking. Glafs  :  containing  feleft  Fables  oF -La 
Fontaine,  imitated  in  Englifli :  vvitn  additional  Thoughts^  Wal- 

•  ter.,,-  1 784*  /  ^  v 

Thefe  imitations  are  in  eafy  flowing  verfe,  and  are  not  deftitute  of 

huniour,  but  why  drag  in  the,ugly  politics  of  the  day  ?  .  - 

Art.  20.  A  new  Vocabulary  of  the  moji  difficult  tVords^  in  ,  thi 
Englijb  Language ;  teaching  to  pronounce  them  with  Eafe  and 
Propriety  ;  fliewing  their  various  Significations,  and  where  ncccf- 
fary,  are  .fpelled  fo  as  to  indicate  the  true.  Articulation  :  /alfo. 
Names  of  rerfons  and  Place's,  more  particularly  thole  in  the  New 

•  Teftament :  together  with  feveral  common  Phrafes  from  the  Latin 
,  and  French,,  trnnflated  into  Englifli.  'Fhe  whole  accented  and 

arranged  inAlphabctlcal  order,  and  interfperfed  with  Apophthegms, 
Ancient  and  .Modern, '  tending  to  promote  Virtue  and  Know¬ 
ledge.  Wherein  is  a  new  method  of  calculating  the  Sun’s  dia- 
:  .  meter,  whereby  his  horizontal  Parallax  is  determined  ;  and  a  Plate 
annexed,  by  which  may  be  difeovered  the  Magnitude  of  the 
I  Sun  compared  with  the  Earth.  Compiled  and  calculated  by 

i  William  Fry,  Teacher  of  Languages  and  Mathematical  Sciences, 

I  '  li'mo.  29.  6d.  Author,  St.  Martin’s  le  Grand.  •  1784. 

Happily  the  biim-hruflier  has  fo  fully  difplayed  his  acquaintance 
with  grammatical  propriety,'  and  indeed"  his  univerfal  fcience,  in 
his  everlalVmg  title-page,  as  to  render  all  further  critique  urincccf- 
fary. 

Art.  21.  An  Ejfay  on  Draining  and  Improving  Peat  Bogs  ;  in 

•  .which  their  Nature  and  Properties  are  fully  confidered.  By 

Mr.  Nicholas  Turner,  of  Bignor,  Suflex.  8vo.  3s.  Baldwin. 
1784.  _  .  ' 

Mr.  Turner  having,  in  a  Preface,  touched  on  the  importance  and 
hiftory  of  agriculture,  with  equal  modefty  and  concifencls,  proceeds 
to  deferibe  the  nature,  and. to  demonftrate  the  advantages  of  draining 
peatbogs.  Peat,  he  flicwrs,  is  a  vegetable  matter,  and  in  a  living 
date.  It  originates,  he  thinks,  from  waters  impregn^ed  with  bitu¬ 
men,  and  that  the  vegetable  part  of  the  peat  is  a  fpecies  of  marfli 
mofs,  which  grows  fpontaneoiilly  in  waters, thus  impregnated.  Hav¬ 
ing  analyzed  the  principles  of  which  that  fubflance  is  compofed,  he 
flifws  the  various  purpoles  to  which  it  may  be  applied,  as  fuel,  and  as 
iiiJinure.  He  proceeds  to  ftiew  the  manner,  and  to  eftinxatc',thc.ad- 
yantages  of  draining  peat-bogs,  which  are  indeed  imihenfe.  ^  This 
pamphlet  undoubtedly  deferves  the  attention  of  landholdcars  in  mar&y 
fountries. 

Art.  22. 
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Art.  22.  *Some  Hints  in  regard  to  the  better  Management  ef 
,  the  Poor  :  in  a  Letter- to  a  noble  Lord.  Cadcll.  is.^  1784^ 

^^rbefe  hints  deferve  attention.  No  abules  are  fo  notorious  as 
thofe  here  complained  of.  The  writer  propofes  perpetual  Guar* 
diahs  of  the  poor,  in  lieu  of  thofe  who  take  it  by  rotation,  as 
wardens,  &c.  •  •  ♦ 

Art.  23.  Remarks  concerning  the  Government  and  the  Laws  of 
the  United  i>tatr 5  of  Amerkn ;  In  Four  -Letters  addrclfed  to  Mr. 
Adams, ‘Minifter  Plenipotentiary  from  the  United  States  of  Ame¬ 
rica  to  thofe  of  Holland  ;  •  and  one  of  the  Negociators  for  the 
puipofe  of  concluding  a  General  Peace>  from  the  French  of  the 
/\boe  dc  Mably  :  With  Notes  by  the  Tranilator.  8vo.  4s.  Dc- 
"  brett.  1 784. 

We  can  bellow  no  applaufe  upon  this  verfion.  The  notes,  like 
fhe  text,  generally  originate  in  a  mifunderilanding  of  the  fenfe  of 
th^  author.  There  is  a  ftrange  aiib<5tation  and  an  unintelligible 
’  fplendour  in  the  ftylc,  which  prove,  that  the  manufablurer  fliould 
never  be  employed  but  upon  the  fruits  of  his  own  invention,  and 
*  never  w^rite  a  period  that  docs  not  clofc  with  a  no.te  of  adnii ra¬ 
tion.’ 

Art.  24.  Conjiderations  on  the  National  Debty  and  Nett  Pro¬ 
duce  of  the  Ren?enue :  with  a  Plan  for  confolklating  into  one  Rate 
the  Land  and  all  other  Taxes,  &c.  By  a  Merchant  of  London, 
Uijly,  IS.  6d.  1784. 

This  writer  calculated  that  the  intereft  of  the  national  debt  when 
the  whole  is  funded,  w'hich  is  to  be  p-aid  annually,  is  nine. millions, 
that  the  peace  cftabliflimcnr,  civil  lilf,  &c.  make  iix  millions  more, 
to  pay  which  we  cannot  at  prefeut  comm-and  more  than  14,268,1961. 
but  by  confolidating  all  the  taxes,  cuftoms,  excife,  &:c.  into  one 
■f  ate,  we  raife  upwards  oi  fevrnteen  millions^-  The  fcheme  is  drawn 
up  with'care^  and  appears  to  us  to  be  plaufible.  The  one  rate  is  on 
‘  windows.  * 

Art.  25.  7aks  of  the  Cajile:  or^  Stories  of  InJiruHion  and 
Delight,  Being  les  Veillees  du  Chateau,  Written  in  French  by 
Madame  la  Comteffe  de  Genlis,  Author  of  the  Theatre  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  Adela  and  Theodore,  &c.  Ttanflared  into  Englifli,  by 
Thomas  Hoi  croft.  Jvols.  i2mo.  17s.  6d.  Robinfon,  1785.* 

.  We  difeern  traces  of  Mr.  Holcroft’s  improvement  in  the  facility 
.  and  judgment,  with  which  the  idioms  of  the  two  langunges 
are  affimilated  to  each  other,  in  the  volumes  before  us.  But  we  can 
‘'fcarcely  reftrain  our  regret  at  feeing  a  writer  qualified  to  Inftrucl 
and  amufe  the  public  from  his  native  ftores,  thus  condemned  to  the 
tedious  and  deg rading  talk  of  tranflation. 

‘  Art.  26.  '  7he  Cajket\  or  Double  Difeovery :  a  Novel-  By 
the  Author'of  High  Life.  2  vols.  i2mo.  6s.  Lowndes,  1785. 

M  The  reader  mull  not  expeft  a  ClariflTa,  wdth  her  humble  fer- 
irint.Efquire  Lovelace, ^the  imaginary  beings  of  romance.  Tht 
charattcr 'of^  thc  prefent  volumes  »re  mere  plain,  downright 
‘Kth.“  -Such  is  the  author’s  bill  of  fare.  To  this  we  have  onlytofij  ^ 


V 


*  For  our  account  of  the  original,  fee  vol.  iv.  p.  2i3.- 


far 
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fjy,  that  there  is  more  penetration  and  valuable  kuowledc^c  of  hur 
Wan  nature,  in  a  line  of  the  charadters  of  Lovelace  and  Claiifla^ 
than  the  authors  will  ever  be  able  to 

exhibit  in  the  courfe  of  their  lives.  » 

Art.  27.  BanniJIcr^s  Reports 'y  ora  Series  of  Adjudications 
before  Lord  Chief  JuUice  Joker,  in  his  Majefty’s  High  Court* 
of  Wit,  Humour,  aiid  Fun.  Fubliflted  without  authority  of  the 
Tclpedlive  Courts,  i^mo.  is;  6d.  Ficldicrg,,  17^5* 

Many  a  ferious  truth  is  betrayed  by  the  inadvertence  pf  the  nian . 
it  hurts.  Certain  it  is,  'that  the  genuine  powers  of  wit  and  humomr 
could  never  have  been  prevailed  upon  to  authorije  fuch  a  vile  collec¬ 
tion  of  ribaldry,  nohienlV,*  and  abfurdities. 

Art. ‘28.  The  Emperor  s  Claims  ;  being  a  Defeription  of  th^s 
City'  of  Antwerp,  ^id  the  river  Scheldt. .  With  a  concife  Hiftory 
of  the  Auftrian  Netherlands.  Together  with  Extracts  from  the 
Articles  of  the  Treaty  of  Munfter,  and  thofe  of  the  Barrier 
Treaty,  whereby  the  Dutch  found  their  Right  to  the  Blocking  up 
of  the  Scheldt.  Jnterfperled  with  Remarks  on  the  Rife  and  Fall 
of  the  Trade  of  Antwerp, .  and  every  Thing  tending  to  elucidate 
the  prefent  Subjedt  of  Difpute  betw'cen  the  Emperor  and  the 
Dutch.  With  a  Preface,  containing  different  Views  of  the  Emr 
peror’s  Defigns,  and  an  Admonition  to  the  Britifh  Government 
relative  to  their  Behaviour  in  the  Conteft.  Adorned  with  an  ele¬ 
gant  Map  of  the  river  Scheldt ;  a  View  of  the  City  of  Antwerp, 
and  all  the  adjacent  Imperial  and*  Dutch  Territories.  Dedicated 
to  the  Emperor.  8vo.  2s.  6d.  Stockdale,  '  1.785.  •  >  ^ 

.A*  petty  compilation,  drawn  up  in  a  moft  illiterate  ft>^le,  and  fold 
at  more  than  double  the  price  ufually  affixed  to  the  fame  number  of 
pages.  ^  *  *  .. 

Art.  29.  ^  Letter  from  a  Medical  Gentleman  in  Town  to  hi  ^ 
Friend  in  the’  Country  y~cox\trA\mxl^  an  authentic  Account  of  the 
Difference, betw^een  the  Medical  Socie^  of  Cranc-court,  and  Dr, 
Whitehead,  &c.  8vo.  6d.  March.  1784.  ^ 

If  this  be  the  true  (late  of  the  cafe,  Dr.  Whitehead  is  a  much 
injured  charatter,  and  it  would  be  pinident  in  the  Society  to  give  a 
public  vindication  of  their  condud.  '  ' 


For  the  ENGLISH  REVIEW. 
Political  State  of  Europe,  for  the  year  fj^^. 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 

This  year  prefehts  to  the  political  obferver,  Great  Britain  in  a 
I  (late  of  entire  feparation  .from  America  ;  furv^vin^  the  ground  on 
which  file  now  (lands,  anxious  to  piefcnrc  and  fecure  what  yet  re- 
inains  of  her.foreign  pofellions,  and  to  make  up  tor  pall  profufioii 
b^t^  ceconomy.  The  mode  bw  which  thefe*  obje£ls  might  be 
accompHrtied,  became  a  fubje^l  of  contention  in  parliament, 
diiplayed  the  views  of  didei:ent  fa£lions^  alarmed  all  good  men  for 

-  a  time 
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•A  time,  but  finally  proved  the  excellence  of  the  Biitlfii  conftktt* 

frequent  and  quick  changes  of  miniftry,  the  political  divi- 
(ions  which  xoatinually  retarded,  and  too  oiten*  obtruded  the  beii 
laid  defigns^  the  want  of  vigour  and  unanimity  in  the' public  coun- 
icihs*in  a  . word,  the  feebleiyefs  of  government,  had  fufiiciently  in. 
ihtidedtbe  leaders  of  oppofitc  parties  in  the  fiatc,  that  permancnc? 
in  office  could,  not  be  opefted  from  any  other  fyfiem  of  condud 
chan  a  comprehenlive  coalition.  Coalition,  too,  in  the  light  of  many 
jWcU-meoning  men,  feemed  iv^ceflary  for  conduding  with  expedition 
«and  effed  the  great  bufinefs  of  the  nation*  This  was  the  ground  on 
Ctrhich  Lord  North  and  Wr.  Fox  publicly  defended  the  novelty  of 
llheir  political  coitw:ord^!  ground  on -which  k  might  indeed  have  been 
<lcfcndcd  by  abilities  inferior  to  theirs,  if  -the  mcafurcs  they  concert. 
<d  had  not  quickly  betrayed  a  defign  to  hold  and  perpetuate  their 
power  Indcpcndeivtly  of  any  controul  that  could  be  rcafonably  ex* 
pcffcd.to  exift  amldft  the  prefent  corruption  of  manners.  I'he  pub¬ 
lic  eye  penetrated  their  artful  projecL  *  Even  of  thofc  w'ho  had  ap¬ 
proved  of  their  juiukion,  not  a  tcvv  were  o/,  opinion  that  the  mif- 
chiefs  that  had  flowed- from  -their  dilcord  were  yet  lefs  than  the  dan- 
jers  threatened  by  their  onion.-  •  *  » 

-The  hirtory  of  the  Saracens,  of  Vemce,  of  Portugal,  of  Holland, 
4ind*  of  England,  proves  that  whatever  nation  polle.lTes  the  com¬ 
merce  of.  the  Eaft,  pofiefies  alfo  a  fuperiority  in*  rcipejfi  of  wealth 
and  naval  greatneis.  Similar  advantages,  k  was  obyious^  wouU 
accrue  to  whatever  faflion  fliould  be  able  to  grafp  the  riches  and  the 
patronage  of  India.  Give  me,’*  faid  Archimedes^  a  bafe  on 
which  to  fix  my  foot,  and  I  will  wield  this  world  at  pleafiire.”  With 
the  treafurcs  of  Bengal  itfeemed  not  impoffiblc  to  manage  the  Com¬ 
mons  of  England.  With  one  foot  on  Indoftan  it  feemed  apt  impofr 
iiblc  for  a  man  of  fubtle-and  of  daring  genius  to  move  or  controul 
'/Great  Britain  with  the  other;  ’ 

Ever  lince  the  eftabliftiment  of  die  Hanoverian  fucceffion,  tbt 
Houfe  of  Commons  had  appeared  to  every  eye  as  the  preponderat¬ 
ing  branch  in  the  Britifii  government.  The  confidence  of  the  Com¬ 
mons  could  exalt  the  opponent,  or  degrade  the  favourite  of  tbc 
[Court  from  the  hlghell  offices.  The  new  allies  polTcficd  abilities,  elo¬ 
quence,  and  numerous  adherents  fixed  to  their  political  principlrt 
by  public  profefiions,  ^ul  bached  to  their  perfons  by  long'hiibi« 
of  tricndftiip.  Hereditary  wealth  and  honours,  too;  Were  on  their 
fide,  and  feemed  to  confolidate  all  their  advantages  into  *one  arilk- 
cratical  phalanx.  Fortified  by  talents, ‘by  numbers,  and  by 
> vvwi,.  Mr.  Fox,  with  the  privity  and  approbation  of  Lord  North, 
fabricated  a  bill  for  regulating  the  commerce,  and  governing  the  ter¬ 
ritorial  property  of  Great  Britain  in  India,  which  indeed  had  a 
■gour  in  it  w'ell  adapted  to  the  purpofe  of  retaining  our  foreign  iwlfci* 
•lions  in  fubjedfi^n,  hut  ill  calculated  to  maintain  inteniHl  libertT. 
The  powers  of  ^coercion,  and  prompt  execution  veiled  in  a  councii 
for  the  government  of  India,  w^ere  well  fuited  to  that  objedt :  hut 
21  that  council  was  to  he  chofen  by  a  majority  in  the  Houfeof  Com* 
mons,  and  to' be  refponfible  only  to  thofe  w  ho  chofe  them — undi* 
the  members  of  that  council  were  to  hold  their  offices  at  leatt 

'  '  '  jTn  t.- 
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tw  yciirs  (a  ipacc  that  mull  bring  on  a  new  parliament)  a  fouhda^ 
turn  was  laid  fora  collulion  which  would  infallibly  have  trampled oi> 
all  the  ionns  of  government,  and  have  fct  the  poivcr»ot  tlmlawi  ac 
ictiance.  The  patronage  annexed  to  the  govxrniucnt  of  .our  domi^ 
nioDs  in  the  Eaft,  is  immenle*  It  is  couipute-d  even  to^exeded  thaC 
v)t  the  executive  gi^vcrnment  of  Great  Britain.  A  power  a>£inQm5^ 
sating  perfons  to  hU  offices^  and  to  hold  contrads,  would  IkaTC  (bd* 
Itoiied  on  the  comiuhfioners  for  governing  India j  the  'mcani'of  a 
mull  cxtenfive  influence,  which  would  have  been  lexatfd  agrccjdrfe 
to  the  inclinations  of  that  majority  in  the  Houle  of  CommoiM^'  who 
were. at  oikc  their  creators, and  their  judges  i  while  ^lich  iprefeatv 
and- feats  in  parliament  purchafed  by.  their.  Aiiatic  clicnis>  wotild 
have  fwdled  the  tide. of  corruption,  and  rendered  it,,  tin  the 
jrrefiflible*^  >  •  .  .1  .  ’  '  •  >*  .  o.-rriWo- 

.  So  bold  an  inno^ration  alariTyed.  the  jealoufy  of  fiv:e.diflki*5f  orderf 
of  men  in, tHeiBritifh. government..'  .  1.  I'he  Royal. Family  s 
Hoiirc.of  Peers,:  .3.,  The  Ancient  Landholders:  4.  Cur(X)r4tiomr,^ 

3,  What  may  be  called  a  compolite  order,,  an,  order  formed  out  of 
dillercnt  clafles  of  men,*  and  comprehcndingi.ail  true /friervds  to. out* 
civil  conilitution*  '  The  Iloyal  Line  could  not  behold  with  iudiilco 
rcnce  encroachments  fo  linking  in  their  rcfcmblance.to  thofc  whic|i 
made  the  crown  totter  and  fall  from  the  head  ot  tlie  flrft  Charles. 

A  » 

The  peers  were  interefted  in  maintaining  that  political,  eqiiipoife  on 
which  their  owm  privileges  and  advantages -all. depend.  For  which^ 
cycr  of  the  other  two  branches  of  the  ,‘conftituuon  arifes^  they  axe 
fure  pn^Ftionally  to  .fall.  If  the  crown  becomes  mbfolute,.' the  Jr 
will  be  enflared  together  vvith  the  reft  of  their  feUow  citixehs.  »  If 
tiic  executive  power  be  feized  by  the  Commons,  the  Houfe  ofP.ccrsi 
as  formerly,  wUl  perhaps  be  voted,  and- certainly  cohlidered.as.ufelels* 
As  the  elevation  of  the  Commons  wouldf  deprefs  the  HoiiCe  of 
Peers,  fo’ the  fudden  riches  and  numero.ua  creator^ 

of  admihiftrationin  India  would  introduce  into  Parliament /a  new  ^aiill 
Iqrn^dable  iintereft  ;.aii.uitcrell  which  would  neither  depen  i  on  land¬ 
ed  property,  nor  on* ‘that  regular  induilry.  ajul  commerce^ whcnqc 
landed  property. derives  its  principal  ?  value.  ..Hence  it  was  natural, 
as  was  obferved  in  the  Houfe  of  Peers  by  Lord  Gower,*,  that*  tl^c 
ancient  landholders  fhoukl  regard  with  mortificatioa  and  concern,  u 
parilanientary  interell  hitherto  unknown  to  the  confdtvulon.  Tlie 
inhabitants, .  too,  of  .t^^wns  and.  boroughs,  enjoying  privileges  ,  an^d 
immu aides  ;  members  of  univechties ;  all  who  potfrlfcd  chartered 

I.and  even  the  church  hcrfelfj  was  not  a  little  alarmed  at  that 
fpirit  which  violated  the  public  faith  to  the  Fall  India  Company, 
hurft  open  the  dcxjrs  of.  their  warehoufes,  .arredlcd  their  llups,  leix^* 
their  pcipers,  their  npney,  and.  their  goods,  'i'he  Eatl  India  Com¬ 
pany  theipfeiyes,.  above  ail  others,  were  alarmed  .at  tliedcnunmdgii 
ot  luch  arbitrary. proceedings.  What  though  a  diilinction  was  made 
in  words,  between,  robbery  and  •  fequQilration  ?  From  .their  own 
hiftgry  they  were  taught  that  thexe  Isfomctime^  no  ditference  between 
the  adiMinifl ration  of  eftates  and  the -legal  pofleiriun  of  them.  It  is 
in  the  ufurpcil  chara(rter  of  adminiilrators  for  the  princes*  of  Ada, 
thatthay  have  acquired  all  their  wealth  .and  dominions,  ^.-u 
put, glides  thoji  j»eculiar  interefls  which  operated  agjiinil  Mr. 

Eaft  India  Bill,  there  'as  a  general  intcrclt  in  the  nation  ta  . 
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prefcrvc  inviolate  the  beft  fyftcm  of 'liberty  that  was  ever  yet  reduced 
to  prai^icc.  Although  the  valour  of  Great  Britiiin  in  every  inltince, 
and  her  militsiry  Ikill  in  foihc,  were*  as  confpicuous  in  her  late  Uruggjcl 
with  her  confederated  foes  as  they  ever  had  becn^n  any  former  p^ 
‘  riod,  yet  thro^igh  diilentions  in  her  councils,  timidity  on  tl>c  part  of 
herminiftcrs,  and  wcaknefs  or  treachery  on  that  of  her  commanderjj 
Hic  futfered  oh  the  whole  in  the  eyes  oi  the  nations,  defeat  and  humi- 
liatiorf.  The  (laves  to  defpots  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  confound¬ 
ing  the  intcrelfs  of  a  free  people  with  virtory,  and  the  glory  of  arins, 
viliting  on  individuals  the  iniquities  and  follies-  of  the  rulers  of  their 
nation,  began  to  regard  an  Engiifnman  with  diminUhed  refpedf  :  as  if 
millions  of  free  men  had  futtcred  real  lofs  and'difgrace.by  failure  in 
flttetupts  where  fuccefs  would  have  (hed  gloiy  only  on  the  few  who 
made  them.  But  the  real'  glory,  as  well  as  intereft  of  a  nation,  ii 
the  enjoyment  of  liberty,  and  of  the  greateft  portion  of  happineli 
that  is  pollible  to  be  extended  to  every  individual  in  the  ilate.  The 
people  of  England,  on  the  milcarriage  of  their  naval  and  military 
plan?,  felt  not  any  degradation  of  charade r,  nor  funk  into  that 
languid  dejetSion  which  is  vilil  le  after  unfuccefsful  wars  in  arbitrarr 
governments.  Part  of  the  nation  was  rou fed  by  the  public  niistbr- 
'tunes,  to  watch  that  minitlerial  influence  to  which,  in  the  judgment 
of  many,  they  were  to  be- aferibed, .  demanded,  and  continue  to  de* 
‘mand,’a  Retormation  of  Parliament ;  arid  part  oppofc* all  fuch  inritj- 
vations  as  dangerous  :  LAit  in  both  we  difeern  a  noble  zeal  for  the 
prefervation  of  that  balance  in  the  conlUtution  on  which  libem 
depends.  This  fpirit  of  freedom,  this  jealoufy  of  encroach iiknt 
on  the  dlflinlft  provinces  of  the  different  branches  of  government, 
which  Had  equally  appeared,  though  in  a  different,  manner,  in  oppo- 
fite  parties  in  the  ftate,  blazed  forth  on  the  difeuflion  of  Mr.  Fox’s 
’  Enft  India  Bill  in  parliament,  with  a  light  and  energy  which  not  only 
gave  a' check  to  the  progrefs  of  his  fcheme,  but  which,  by  illuflratinj 
’  the  principles  of  the  conllitution,  and  exhibiting  a  plcafing  proot 
of  the  vigilance  of  the  nation,  and  of  public  virtue,*  will  tefid  to 
difeourage  flmilar  attempts  in  future.  _  . 

*  .The  great  eneihy  to  dark  intrigue  is  that  quick  communication 
of  fentiments  and  defigns  which  fprings  from  the  prefs,  from  public 
roads,  and  from  commercial  intercourfe.  In  barbarous  and  uncul¬ 
tivated  countries  political  revolutions  are  neither  unfrequent  nor 
difficult.  Ignorance  and  the  face  of  the  country  give  -  efficacy 
advantage  to  the  monarchical  principle  of  governing  mankind  by 
dividing  them.  In  the  city  of  Mofeow,  at  the  ends  of  all  the  grc::| 

■  ftreets,  arc  gates,,  which  being  fuddenly  fliut  in  cafes  of  tumult un. 
infurredtion,  by  cutting  off  the  communication  of  the  people,  Icr^* 

'  .as  engines  both  of  good  order  and  of  *^yranny.'  There  is  not  In  ibt 
world  a  livelier  reprefentation,  at  once  of  the  nature  and  the  meanJ 
of  liberty  and  of  opprelfion.^  Deftroy  the  gates  interfperfed  in  the 

■  ancient  capital  of  Rulfia,  and  a  numerous,  and  quick  people,  herf 
by  chieftains  among  the  old  nobility^  who  make  that  the  placet! 
their  rcfidcnce,  would  find  occalion  of  difputing  the  mandates  irop 
the  court  of  Feterfburgh.  Neither  in  the  Englifh  capital,  nor  in 
any  of  its  great  cities,  nor  on  the  roads,  are  any  obilnidfions  to  be 
found  to  a  free  intercourfe  among  the  people.  The  prefs  is 

*  pregnant,  and  produdtivc ;  polls  arc  cfiablilhcd  between  London 
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^rv  village  of  any  note  in  Btitaln  ;  improvements  have  been  madcf 
and  are  ftill  making,  in  travelling  ;  and  the  number  of  readers  is 
greater  in  the  prefcat,  than  in  any  former  period  of  the  Englilh 
hillory.  Accordingly,  on  no  occaiion  of  political  conteif,  do  we 
find  fo  great  a  numl)€r  of  addrefTes  to  the  throne,  preleneed  within 
fo  fliofi  a  time,  as  flowed  from  all  quarters  of  the  kingdom  or>  ©c- 
calioii  of  that  contell  which  arofe  on  the  parliamentary  dilcUflioir.  of 
Mr.  Fox’s  India  Bill.  That  bill  was  rejected  by  the  Houfe  oi’  Peers  ; 
and  the  mlnifters  who  had  framed  and  fupported  it  were  difmiilbd' 
from  their  offices.  Their  difmilfion  they  atf'edted,  .at  firlf,  to  tft«r 
with'  ridicule,  as  a  vain  and  impotent  exproJfion  of  relerunjeur.^ 
They  boaifed  that  they  remained  an  unbroken  body— That  they 
themfelves,  with  their,  adherents,  had  all  refigncd  as  one  man— And 
that  an  ad ininiifratiori  formed  in  oppolition  to- their  power,  could 
not  lail  for  three  days.*  Mr..  Fox  laid  that  the  new  mlniflhry  had 
placed  themfelves  On  the  trea fury-bench,  Tike  fo>  matiy.  children# 
without  once  rcflebling  on  the  means  by  which  they  might  be  flip- 
ported  in  their  new  ftations.  He  affirmed  that  they  had  not  rfny 
tional,  nor  indeed  any  plan  whatever,  but  trufted  entii  ely  for  their  ftu- 
bility,  to  time  and  accidents.  With  fuch  ideas  of  the  onihipolerice 
of  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  the  leaders  of  the  coalition,  on  the 
1  defeat  of  their  Ealf-lndia  Bill,  immediately  propofed  to  revfrd 
I  it,  with  Tome  minute  alterations,  after  the  example  of  the  Long 
j  Parliament  in^  1641^  in  the  bill  refpefting  the  bifliopsv  for^th® 

I  erprefs  p’urpofe  of  compeHing  the  HOufe  of  Lords*  and  the  ‘King 
I  to  pafs  it ;  that  is#  after  the  example  of  thofe  times#  to  invelk 
the  Houfe  of  Commons,  exclufively  of  the  Houfe  of  Lords/  and 
of  the  King,  with  the  real,  eff'edfive,  legillativc  authority.  Ttt  thd 
mean  time  one  threatening  vote  was  palled  by  the  Commons  after 
another.  They  feemed  defirous  of  having  it  underflbtxf  ' thot  they 
intended  to  proceed  to  an  open  reli dance  t(^ Executive  Governments 
And  this,  perhaps,  they  would  have  done,  if  their  verbal  refolu* 
tions#  had  been  rendered  eftedrivc  by  the  approbation  and  fupport  cif 
their  conlUtuents*  .  •  .  . 

In  the  midft  of  thefe^  alarms,  the  minifter  of  the  Cro#n#  though 
repeatedly  foiled  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons#  fteadily  held  the  helmi 
in  filent  expebtatioh  that  the  breath  of  popular  favour  would  fwtil 
the  fails,  and  give  motion  to  the  grand  machine  of  Govchimertt. 
That  animating  breeze  was  heard  and  felt  throughout  the  Wlidl^ 
kingdom.  The  fiipplies  were  voted,  the  mutiny-bill  \\»as  pfokH>geii\ 
atod  .all  the  threats  of  coalition,  and  pageantry  of  menacing  refolu- 
tions,  evaporated,  at  laft,  in  an  angry  remunilrancc  addrclled  to  their 
Mfultcd^loTereign.  ,  *  -  * 

Thus  the  Grown  was  able  to  maintain  its  conflitutional  preroga¬ 
tive  ;  and  the  faction  thit  afpired  to  the  goverhmeBt  of  a  dciho- 
cracy,  luffered  defeat  and  difgrace.  This  event,  which  was  matter 
pf  general  exultation  throughout  Great  Britain,  became  a  fubject 
of  alarm'to  'many  vvhofe  public  virtue  could  not  be  called  in  quei- 
The  crrojraof  one  parliament,,  faid  thol'c  men,  may  be  dor- 
refted  in. another  :•  tut  the  throne  is  never  vacant :  every,  precedent 
favour  of  the  Crown  acquires  the  authority  of  a  law ;  an3  when 
**1^  example  it  once  fet  of  govcrmVg  in  contempt  of  the  Houfe  of 
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Commons,  it  will  foon  be  followed  by  other  examples  of  the  [fame 
kind.  For  a  breach  is  made  in  the  barrier  that  prote^I^ted  the  privileges 
of  the  people,  which  will  be  widened  by  a  conllant  llream  of  royal 
kifluence,  till  at  laft,  an  irrefilUble  torrent  ^of  dclpotic  power  Avail 
lerel  in  Great  Baitain,  as  in  other  European  kingdoms,  all  the 
bulwarks  of  liberty,  ancLbury  all  ranks  and  orders  cf  men  in  a  gc- 
neral  deluge  of  abiolute  monarchy.” 

Had  the  Crown;"!!!  reality,  by  its  own  native  .vigour,  and  without 
any  adventitious  power,  triumphed  over  a  majority  in  the  Houfe  of 
Commons  contending  in  a  good  caufe,  and  the  real  intereAs  and 
rights  of  the  people,  the  apprehenlions  of  thofe  men  would  have 
been  too  well  founded,  and  the  year  1784  would  have  doubrlefs 
given  birth  to  the  moft  gloomy  sera  in  the  annals  of  England  and 
of  Freedom.  But  neither  did  the  Crown  defeat  the  views  of  a 
combined  majority  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons  by  its  own  vigour, 
and  unthout  any  adventitious  power ;  nor  did  that  majority  contend 
for  the  interells  and  rights  of  the  people.  A  powerful  faction  in¬ 
vaded  at  once  the  rights  of  the  Crown  and  the  privileges  of  their 
fellow-citizens.  They  grafped  at  the  executive  as  well  as  legiAativc 
government  of  India ;  they  feized  the  property  of  the  Eaft-India 
Company  ;  they  difputed  with  the  Crown  the  power  of  appointing 
the  great  officers  of  ftate.  Thefe  encroachments  would  have  led  to 
others — The  fertile  genius  of  a  bold  and  neccllitous  leader,  of  nc- 
ceffitous  and  defperate  men,  would  have  difeovered  new  fubjeds  of 
rapacity,  and  new  objcdls  of  ambition — The  feeptre  fliook  in  the 
hands  of  the  fovercign,  and  it  would  have  fallen  to  the  ground  had 
it  not  been  fupported  by  the  affection,  the  good  fenfe,  and  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  his  people. ,  Thus  the  people  are,  in  reality,  a  fourth 
ellate  of  the  kingdom,  diffeicnt  from  King,  Lords,  and  their  own 
reprefentatives  in  parliament :  for .  thefe  laft,  as  well  as  the  other 
two  branches  of  the  legiAature,  have  on  many  occafions,  an  in- 
terell,  in  this  age  of  fyftematizcd  corruption,  different  from  that  of 
their  conftituents.  There,  is  in  the  BritiAi,  as  there  was  in  the 
Roman  government,  a  power  of  appealing  to  the  people,  and  it  if, 
it  feems,  equally  decinve.  *  There  is  not  therefore  any  danger  that 
can  arife  from  the  check  that  has  been  lately  given  to  the  exceeding 
power  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  fince  that  check  was  necellaiy 
to  the  prefervation  of  the  political  balance  ;  and  fince  it  was  given, 
not  by  the  royal  prerogative  alone^  but  by  the  royal  prrrogarivc 
approved  aud  fupported  by  the  general  voice  of  the  nation. 

[To  be  continued  in  our  nextJ] 

Our  corrtfpondent  who  wi/hes  for  a  continuation  of  our  Review  of  Blacky 
flonc’s  Commentaries,  Jhalibe  indulged  in  a  - future  number, 

Knox's  Effays  on  Education  was  pub li/hed  long  before  the  commencement 
^  our  Journal, 

It  having  been fuggefted that  THE  names  on  our  cover  had  fubjeBed  tt.e 
gentlemen  to  many  refeffions  for  articles  which  they  never  wrote,  *  they 
for  thefe,  and  oliter  obvious  reafons,  withdrawn. 

With  the  prCfent  number  is  given  the  Title,  Contents  and  Index  y^rVol. 
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Communications  for  The  English  Review  are  requefad  tt 
be  fent  to  Mr.  Murray,  No.  32,  Flcct-ftreet,.  London, -ai'/’err  /fft 
Jifsbers  for  tbit  monthly  fxrfcrmaysce  are  dejired  to  give  in  their  naonet* 


